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I 

Introduction* 

1)  Nature  of  the  Study* 

The  new  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate 
Schools  of  Alberta  introduced  sweeping  changes  both  in 
content  and  methods  of  instruction.  In  no  subject  of  the 
curriculum  were  these  changes  more  pronounced  than  in 
Social  Studies* 

With  the  setting  up  of  an  Intermediate  School 
terminating  at  Grade  IX,  the  measurement  of  the  achievement 
of  students  at  the  Grade  IX  level  was  recognized  as  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  The  Department  of  Education 
undertook  to  set  an  examination  at  the  end  of  Grade  IX 
designed  not  merely  to  determine  whether  or  not  students 
might  enter  High  School,  but  also  to  segregate  them  into 
groups  for  purposes  of  educational  guidance. 

"  The  Department  of  Education  will  conduct 
annually  a  Grade  IX  examination.  This 
examination  will  be  in  charge  of  the  High  School 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  purposes  of  the 
Grade  IX  examination  are  the  following: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  general  check-up  of  a 
student's  Intermediate  School  attainment. 
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2.  To  test  a  pupil’s  mastery  of  language 
skills,  his  power  to  manipulate  some  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics,  and  his  grasp 
of  general  ideas  in  science  and  social  studies. 

3.  To  furnish  data  respecting  his  mental 
capacity  and  special  aptitudes,  to  be  used  for 
educational  guidance. 

4.  To  provide  a  basis  for  promotion  to  the 
High  School."  (1) 

In  view  of  the  above  statement,  the  construction 
of  the  Grade  IX  examination  must  be  recognized  as  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  in  our  educational  system. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Grade  IX  social  studies  examination, 
as  indicated  by  a  study  of  the  following  problems: 

1  (a)  Objectives:  Are  the  objectives  as  stated 
in  the  Alberta  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate 
School  adequate  to  make  possible  the  achievement  in  the 
fullest  measure  of  the  outcomes  to  be  derived  from  social 
studies  instruction?  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
aims  of  social  studies  instruction  was  indicated.  To  this 
end,  an  examination  of  some  of  the  available  literature 
on  the  subject  was  undertaken,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
evaluate  the  list  of  objectives  as  set  forth  in  the 
Alberta  Programme. 


(1)  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate  School, 
Alberta,  1940,  p.  12 
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(b)  A  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  objectives  would  be  furthered  by  any 
revision  of  the  course  outline.  Are  there  any  serious 
omissions?  An  answer  to  these  questions  is  sought  by 
making  an  examination  of  the  suggested  course  outline  in 
the  light  of  the  objectives  as  set  forth. 

2.  Adequacy  of  the  examination:  What  is  the 
testing  adequacy  of  the  1939  examination?  To  what  extent 
does  the  paper  cover  (1)  the  objectives,  and  (2)  the  problems 
suggested  for  study?  These  questions  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  III.  This  discussion  includes  a  comparison  of  the 
coverage  effectiveness  of  the  1938  and  1939  papers. 

3.  Standard  of  achievement: 

(a)  To  what  extent  are  teachers  achieving  the 
objectives  of  social  studies  instruction?  Each  question 

on  the  examination  may  be  paired  with  one  of  the  objectives, 
and  in  this  way  questions  may  be  grouped  for  the  particular 
objectives  which  they  test.  The  achievement  on  each 
objective  may  then  be  determined  as  a  percentage,  and  the 
relative  standard  of  achievement  studied. 

(b)  Is  there  any  marked  variation  in  the  standard 
of  achievement  on  the  various  problems  suggested  for  study 
in  the  course  outline?  The  procedure  in  this  study  is 
similar  to  that  outlined  above.  Here  questions  are  grouped 
around  the  outline  problems,  rather  than  the  objectives. 

Some  observations  are  made  in  regard  to  the  variation  in 
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achievement  over  the  different  parts  of  the  course. 

4.  What  is  the  comparative  achievement  of 
students  in  city,  town  and  village,  and  rural  schools? 
The  sampling  used  in  the  study  included  200  papers 
from  each  of  the  groups  mentioned  above.  A  comparison 
of  the  score  distributions  for  these  three  groups  is 
undertaken  in  Chapter  V.  Distributions  are  also  shown 
for  the  general  test  scores. 

5.  7/hat  are  the  most  satisfactory  types  of 
questions  for  the  purposes  of  the  social  studies 
examinat ion?  In  the  interest  of  possible  improvement 
in  future  examination  papers,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  question  on  the  1939 
paper,  and  to  determine  whether  one  type  of  question  is 
more  satisfactory  than  another.  The  technique  employed 
in  this  analysis  is  outlined  in  Chapter  VII. 

6.  What  is  the  degree  of  correlation  between 
social  studies  scores,  and  scores  on  the  general  test? 
This  question  is  discussed  in  Chapter  VI. 
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2)  Method  of  Sampling. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  the  comparative  study- 
detailed  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  a  sampling  was 
made  of  the  Grade  IX  answer  papers  during  the  process  of 
marking  in  July,  1939* 

Six  hundred  papers  were  selected  for  study, 


as  follows: 

City  schools . 200  papers. 

Town  and  village  schools . 200  papers. 


(  One  hundred  papers  were  taken  from 
town  schools,  and  one  hundred  from 
village  schools.) 

Rural  schools . 200  papers. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  schools,  98  papers 
were  taken  from.  Calgary,  and  102  from  Edmonton.  A 
representative  group  of  schools  was  taken  in  alphabetical 
order  from  each  centre,  and  the  papers  were  taken  in 
numberical  order  from  each  of  these  schools,  using  the 
student  numbers  assigned  by  the  examinations  committee. 
Names  of  schools  are  not  mentioned  in  this  study. 

The  numerical  sampling  is  as  follows: 

Calgary. 

Numbers  446-481  36  papers 

599-622  24 

812-849  38 

98 
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Edmonton, 


Numbers 


2431-2448 

20  papers 

2513-2534 

22 

2597-2608 

12 

2651-2669 

19 

2892-2918 

29 

102 

Papers  from  town  and  village  schools  were  taken 
in  alphabetical  order,  the  small  number  of  students  in 
each  school  resulting  in  a  sufficiently  representative 
group  of  schools. 


Village  schools. 


1-88 

121-133 

Town  schools. 

88 

12 

100 

papers 

89-109 

31 

papers 

1640-1664 

25 

1709-1734 

26 

1827-1884 

18 

100 

Rural  schools • 


Papers  from  rural  schools  were  taken  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  follows: 

6588-6780  200  papers 


The  total  number  of  candidates  on  the  1939 
social  studies  examination  was  as  follows: 

City  students  3583 

Town  and  village  2826 


Rural  students 


3022 
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Total  9431 

(b)  The  sampling  used  for  the  question  evaluation 
undertaken  in  Chapter  VII  differs  somewhat  from  that  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  study.  This  group  of  papers  is 
comprised  of  a  random  sampling  which  includes  two  hundred 
papers  from  each  of  the  following  score  groups: 

Score  above  65  200  papers • 

50  to  65  200  papers, 

below  50  200  papers. 

(  Scores  indicated  above  are  actual  scores  out  of  163.) 

The  above  sampling  is  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  degree  to  which  various  questions  discriminate 
between  superior  and  inferior  students,  as  detailed  in 
Chapter  VII.  The  type  of  school  from  which  the  papers  come 
has  no  bearing  on  this  analysis.  A  further  explanation 
of  the  sampling  appears  in  Chapter  VII. 
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3)  Definition  of  Terms, 


1.  Objectives :  this  term  designates  the  basic 
aims  of  social  studies  instruction  in  the  Intermediate 
School,  as  set  forth  in  the  Programme.  (2) 

1.  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  our  social 
and  economic  realities,  in  other  words,  to  acquaint 
students  with  enough  historical  and  geographical  facts 
to  enable  them  to  comprehend  at  their  level  our 
present  day  economic  and  political  institutions  and 
practices . 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  to  think  independently  on  a  basis  of  facts. 

3.  To  induce  an  attitude  of  fair-mindedness, 
and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  others  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community. 

4.  To  train  students  in  the  use  of  efficient 
methods  for  securing  and  organizing  information  that  is 
available  in  reference  books,  atlases,  and  charts;  and 
to  extend  their  use  of  such  tools  and  pictures, 
diagrams,  maps,  charts,  graphs,  and  statistical  data. 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Canadian  culture. 

6.  To  make  clear  to  students  the  effect  of 
mechanization  on  the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
and  on  developments  in  transportation  and  communication. 

7.  To  help  students  understand  the  contributions 
of  explorers,  frontiersmen,  and  statesmen  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth,  and 

to  understand  the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to  the 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  world. 

8.  To  foster  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and 

respect  for  world  peoples,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  social  and  economic  problems. 


2.  Course  outline:  the  Programme  of  Studies 
sets  forth  an  outline  of  material  suggested  for  study  in 
Grade  IX.  This  outline  is  by  no  means  prescriptive,  and 


(2)  Programme  of  Studies,  Intermediate  Schools,  1940,  p.  50 
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it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  the  achievement  of 
the  fundamental  objectives  stated  above. 

3.  Problems :  the  course  outline  is  built 
around  seven  major  problems.  These  are  as  follows:  (3) 

"1.  How  the  environment  affects  living. 

2.  How  industrialism  is  revolutionizing  home 
and  community  life. 

3.  How  modern  industrialized  nations  produce 
and  distribute  goods. 

4.  How  science  affects  living. 

5.  Hov/  Britain  and  Canada  have  developed  a 
system  of  democratic  government. 

6.  How  certain  world  powers  are  dealing  with 
their  post-war  problems. 

7.  What  about  the  future?" 

4.  Validity;  the  degree  to  which  the  examination 
measures  social  studies  achievement. 

5.  Reliability:  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
examination  measures. 

6.  Index  of  discrimination:  a  quantitative 
expression  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  a  question 
discriminates  between  those  who  know,  and  those  who  do  not 
know. 

7.  Examination  weight:  the  percentage  of  the 
total  marks  allotted  to  a  particular  objective,  problem, 
or  question  by  the  examination. 

8.  Teaching,  weight:  the  percentage  of  the  year’s 


(3)  Programme  of  Studies,  Intermediate  School,  1940, 

pp.  50  -  61. 
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instruction  time  suggested  for  each  of  the  seven  problems 
in  the  course  outline. 

9.  Sampling:  the  distribution  of  questions 
over  the  content  of  the  course. 


CHAPTER  II 


OBJECTIVES  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES. 
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II 

Fundamental  Objectives  in  Social  Studies. 

1)  The  Nature  of  Objectives. 

The  discussion  of  objectives  or  aims  has 
received  much  emphasis  by  recent  writers  in  the  social 
studies  field.  Prior  to  the  last  two  decades,  the 
generally  recognized  objectives  of  history  instruction 
were  assumed  to  be: 

1.  To  pass  examinations,  and  get  credits. 

2.  To  gain  mastery  of  important  facts. 

3.  To  cultivate  patriotism. 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  any  mention  has  been  made  of  the  socializing  aims 
of  instruction.  A  typical  set  of  objectives  in  1920 
would  probably  have  included  the  following: 

1.  To  understand  the  present  by  a  study  of 
the  past,  leading  up  to  the  present. 

2.  To  give  an  insight  into  the  life  of  society. 

3.  To  give  a  sense  of  time  and  movement,  of 
growth  and  change. 

4.  To  master  the  tools  of  learning--books , 
maps,  and  other  visual  aids. 

5.  To  cultivate  an  interest  in  books,  and 


historical  literature 
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The  marked  characteristic  of  the  objectives 
prior  to  the  last  two  decades  is  their  distinct  leaning 
in  the  direction  of  general  aspirations  or  hopes.  They 
offer  little  guidance  to  the  teacher,  in  that  they 
cannot  be  analyzed  into  their  constituent  elements, 
and  so  cannot  be  built  into  the  actual  system  of 
instruct  ion. 

During  the  1920*3  the  pendulum  swung  from 
the  extreme  of  generalizations,  and  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  dignify  each  insignificant  activity  of 
social  studies  instruction  as  a  specific  objective.  The 
present  trend  is  to  strike  a  mean  between  these  two 
extremes . 

A  study  of  Robert  E.  Swindler,  completed  in 
1927  indicates  the  frequency  with  which  specific  objectives 
appear  in  sixty  courses  of  studies  in  the  United  States. 

The  ten  highest  objectives  are  listed  in  order  of  their 
frequency  in  the  following  table.  (1) 

Table  I. 

Frequencies  of  General  Objectives. 

Objective.  No.  of  Courses  in 

which  found. 


1. 

Socio-civic  efficiency. 

58 

2. 

Information,  as  basis  for 

judgment , 

and  as  end  in  itself. 

55 

3. 

Making  the  present  world 

intelligible . 

52 

(1)  Social  Studies  Instruction,  Swindler,  1933,  p.  141. 
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Table  I.  Contfd. 


Objective . 


No.  of  Courses  in 
which  found. 


4.  Intelligent,  willing  participation 

in  civic  and  social  activities.  44 

5.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  duties, 

rights,  and  responsibilities.  40 

6.  Power  to  evaluate  facts;  clear,  independent 

thinking  and  judgment.  36 

7.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 

principles  underlying  sound  and  enduring 
government  and  society.  33 

8.  Broadened  interest,  tolerance,  sympathy.  31 

9.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  past 

as  background  for  the  present.  27 

10.  Love  of  country — an  intelligent 

patriotism.  25 


The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Social 
Studies  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
published  in  1932  states:  (2) 

M  The  main  function  of  the  social  sciences 
is  the  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  of, 
and  informed  insight  into,  man  and  society; 
that  of  social  science  instruction  is  the 
transmission  of  such  knowledge  and  insight,  with 
attendant  skills  and  loyalties,  to  the  individuals 
comprising  society.” 

This  is  regarded  as  a  general  statement, 
around  which  the  more  specific  objectives  should  be 


(2)  Foundations  of  Curriculum  Building,  Norton  and  Norton, 

1936,  p.  168. 
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framed.  The  tendency  in  recent  courses  of  studies  is  to 
break  down  this  general  aim  into  more  specific 
objectives  more  in  line  with  Swindler’s  list.  As  an 
example  of  modern  practice,  the  following  list  of 
objectives  for  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Social  Studies 
Course  is  quoted  from  Gannon. 

”  To  meet  the  demands  of  citizenship  in  the 
world  today,  the  content  and  the  methods  of  social 

studies  are - --planned  to  help  the  child  do  the 

following: 

1.  To  understand  and  appreciate  his  role  as 

an  individual  in  the  interdependent  social,  economic, 
and  political  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  foundations  that  the  past  has  laid  for  the 
present . 

3.  To  understand  that  humanity  is  progressing, 
and  to  foster  the  interest,  desire,  and  ability  to 
participate  effectively  in  promoting  this  progress. 

4.  To  build  the  attitudes  of  tolerance,  respect, 
sympathy,  and  good  will  toward  all  races,  classes, 
and  nations. 

5.  To  develop  an  outlook  on  life  which  will 
enable  one  to  consider  institutions  and  customs 
critically,  and  to  take  his  place  intelligently 

in  a  society  which  will  continue  to  change  rapidly. 

6.  To  achieve  an  understanding  of  the  complex 
and  highly  organized  economic  structure  by  which 
community,  nation,  and  world  co-operate  to  make 
possible  the  seemingly  simple  conveniences  of 
modern  life. 

7.  To  realize  the  essential  inter-relationships 
between  human  life  and  activity,  and  the  natural 
environment  which  men  seek  to  utilize  more  and  more 
adequately  for  their  comfort  and  convenience. 
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8.  To  combat  his  own  prejudices  by  developing 
through  much  use  the  ability  to  collect,  organize, 
and  use  social  data  effectively  to  draw  conclusions. 
To  help  him  know  how  his  mind  works,  and  how  he 
arrives  at  his  decisions,  stereotypes,  and  biases. 

9.  To  achieve  a  reasoned  faith  and  pride  in 
American  institutions,  a  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  their  growth,  and  a  recognition  that  they  must 
continue  to  be  susceptible  to  further  growth  and 
development  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing, 
interdependent  world.”  (3) 


2)  Adequacy  of  the  Alberta  Objectives. 


The  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Social  Studies 
courses  for  the  Intermediate  School  in  Alberta  are 
stated  as  follows: 

”1.  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  our  social 
and  economic  realities;  in  other  words,  to  acquaint 
students  with  enough  historical  and  geographical 
facts  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  at  their  level 
our  present-day  economic  and  political  institutions 
and  practices. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  see  both  sides 
of  a  question,  and  to  think  independently  on  a 
basis  of  facts. 

3.  To  induce  an  attitude  of  fair-mindedness, 
and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  others  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

4.  To  train  students  in  the  efficient  methods 
for  securing  and  organizing  information  that  is 
available  in  reference  books,  atlases  and  charts; 
and  to  extend  their  use  of  such  tools  and  pictures, 
diagrams,  maps,  graphs,  and  statistical  data. 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Canadian 
culture . 

6.  To  make  clear  to  students  the  effect  of 
mechanization  on  the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
and  on  developments  in  transportation  and  communication. 


(3)  Sooial  Studies  Course  of  Study  Kindergarten  to  Grade  XI 

inclusive,  Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  June  1934,  pp.  b  -  7. 
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7.  To  help  students  understand  the 
contributions  of  explorers,  frontiersmen  and 
statesmen  to  the  growth  and  development  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Commonwealth;  and  to  understand 
the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to  the  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  world. 

8.  To  foster  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and 
respect  for  world  peoples,  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  social  and  economic 
problems.”  (4) 


Some  indication  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Alberta 
objectives  may  be  revealed  by  comparing  them  with  the 
ten  most  frequently  mentioned  in  Swindler’s  list  given  in 
table  1.  This  list  was  made  from  an  analysis  of  sixty 
courses  of  studies,  including  those  of  21  states,  and  39 
large  city  school  systems  in  the  United  States.  The  list 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  representing  the  consensus  of 
opinion  regarding  the  objectives  of  social  studies 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  United  States.  Such  a 
comparison  is  shown  below.  Each  objective  in  Swindler’s 
list  is  followed  by  the  number  of  the  corresponding 
objective  as  set  forth  in  the  Alberta  programme: 


Table  2. 


Swindler’s  objectives.  No.  of  corresponding 

Alberta  objective. 

1.  Socio-civic  efficiency.  3 

2.  Information  as  a  basis  of  judgment, 

and  as  an  end  in  itself.  1 

3.  Making  the  present  world  intelligible.  1,  6 


(4)  Alberta  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate 
School,  1940,  p.  30. 
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Table  2.  Contrd. 

Swindler's  objectives  No,  of  corresponding 

Alberta  objective. 


4.  Intelligent,  willing  participation 

in  civic  and  social  activities.  3 

5.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  duties, 

rights,  and  responsibilities.  1,  3 

6.  Power  to  evaluate  facts;  clear, 

independent  thinking  and  judgment.  2,  4 

7.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
principles  underlying  sound  and 

enduring  government  and  society.  1 

6.  Broadened  interest,  tolerance, 

sympathy,  etc.  8 

9.  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 

past  as  background  for  the  present.  1 

10.  Love  for  country,  an  intelligent 

patriotism.  5,  7 


Although  the  above  table  indicates  considerable 
over-lapping,  it  does  reveal  that  each  of  the  ten 
objectives  included  in  Swindler's  list  is  covered  by  at 
least  one  objective  in  the  Alberta  programme.  We  may 
therefore  state  that  the  objectives  of  social  studies 
instruction  for  Alberta  conform  rather  closely  to  the 
generally  accepted  aims  of  instruction  in  this  subject. 

A  more  specific  comparison  may  be  made  between 
the  objectives  for  Alberta  and  Des  Moines,  Iov/a.  Here, 
again,  a  close  similarity  is  observed,  and  each  objective 
mentioned  in  the  Des  Moines  course  of  studies  is  also 
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On  the  basis  of  the  above  comparisons  it 
appears  that  one  would  be  justified  in  accepting  as 
adequate  the  general  scope  of  the  objectives  of  social 
studies  instruction  as  set  forth  in  the  Alberta  Programme 

3 )  The  Relationship  of  Content  to  Objectives. 

Having  accepted  the  scope  of  the  fundamental 
objectives,  we  are  next  concerned  with  the  relationship 
between  the  objectives  and  the  course  outline,  or  content 
Cognizance  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  course  content 
is  intended  to  be  purely  suggestive,  but  this  fact  does 
not  mean  that  the  content  is  of  only  secondary  importance 
On  the  contrary,  the  successful  attainment  of  the  object! 
will  be  determined  in  no  small  measure  by  the  type  of 
material  included  in  the  outline.  Furthermore,  the 
examiner  will,  of  necessity,  be  limited  by  content  in 
his  attempt  to  test  the  achievement  of  the  objectives. 

It  is  of  little  value  to  the  test  constructor  to  know 
for  instance  that  one  of  the  objectives  is,  "To 
develop  an  appreciation  of  Canadian  culture."  The 
attainment  of  such  a  general  objective  cannot  be  measured 
directly.  The  examiner  must  base  his  test  upon 
specific  items  of  information,  relationships,  general 
ideas,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  accepted  subject 
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matter  of  instruction.  This  means  that  although  the  examiner 
should  construct  the  test  with  the  objectives  in  mind,  he 
must  construct  it  with  the  course  outline  actually  before 
him. 

The  examiner,  in  constructing  the  test,  must 
therefore  proceed  in  the  following  manner.  First,  he 
must  identify  the  elements  of  content,  an  understanding 
of  which  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  each  ultimate 
objective.  He  must  then  make  a  sampling  of  this  content, 
weighting  each  section  in  proportion  to  the  instruction 
time  available  for  it.  He  will  regard  the  instruction 
time  as  an  indication  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
each  section  of  the  content,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
stated  in  the  Programme . 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  discussion  is  to 
indicate  that  successful  teaching,  as  well  as  any 
satisfactory  measurement  of  the  results  of  teaching  in 
social  studies  necessitates  a  course  whose  content  is 
built  around  specific  aims  or  objectives.  When  objectives 
are  too  general  or  vague  to  be  linked  up  with  specific 
sections  of  the  content,  the  attainment  or  measurement 
of  such  objectives  cannot  be  satisfactorily  achieved. 

Some  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  objectives 
and  course  content  in  the  Alberta  Programme  is  given  in 
the  following  pages . 

Comparisons  noted  above  indicate  that  we  may 
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accept  the  Alberta  objectives  as  adequate  in  scope. 

They  are  the  generally  recognized  aims  of  social  studies 
instruction.  We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  certain 
specific  objectives  with  two  questions  in  mind: 

First,  is  the  objective  stated  satisfactorily 
as  it  now  stands?  Is  it  too  general  or  vague? 

Secondly,  does  the  course  content  include 
material  which  meets  the  needs  of  the  teacher  attempting 
to  achieve  the  objective? 

Certain  suggestions  for  improvement  are 
offered  in  regard  to  objectives  1,  5,  and  7. 

Objective  number  1  states: 

"  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  our  social 
and  economic  realities;  in  other  words,  to  acquaint 
students  with  enough  historical  and  geographical 
facts  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  at  their  level 
our  present-day  economic  and  political  institutions 
and  practices.*1 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  teachers  frequently 
complain  that  students  are  entering  High  School  without 
an  efficient  mastery  of  world  geography,  it  appears  that 
this  particular  objective  should  be  revised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  mastery  of  world 
geography.  Again,  it  appears  that  under  this  objective 
teachers  would  be  expected  to  teach  certain  facts  of 
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current  history,  generally  designated  as  Current  Events. 

It  is  understood  that  Current  Events  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Grade  IX  course,  and  it  therefore  seems  advisable 
to  give  some  clarification  of  what  is  expected  from  the 
students  in  this  regard.  With  these  two  facts  in  mind, 
objective  1  has  been  re-drafted  as  follows: 

n  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  our  social 
and  economic  conditions;  in  other  words: 

a)  To  develop  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
important  facts  of  world  geography. 

b)  To  build  up  an  accurate  working  knowledge 

of  historical  facts  which  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  our  present-day  economic  and  political  institutions 
and  practices. 

c)  To  encourage  students  to  keep  in  touch  with 
current  world  happenings  which  are  significant,  and 
are  within  their  powers  of  understanding. 

(  Significant  current  events  will  have  some  direct 
bearing  on  the  course  outline.)" 

Material  for  this  objective  appears  to  be 
adequately  provided  in  Problem  1  of  the  course  outline. 

Objective  5.  "  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Canadian 
culture." ,  is  open  to  criticism  on  several  grounds.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  so  general  that  one  would 
question  whether  anything  is  gained  by  including  the 
objective  in  its  present  form  in  the  Programme.  I*1 
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the  second  place,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  course 
content,  except  perhaps  in  a  very  general  way.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher  this  objective  is  probably 
regarded  as  a  vague  aspiration  about  which  she  can  do 
little,  if  anything.  The  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to 
build  the  course  content  into  a  system  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives.  In  the  case 
of  this  objective,  no  such  material  is  provided.  Would 
it  not  therefore  be  advisable  to  supplement  the  course 
outline  by  including  a  problem  titled  Canadian  Culture? 
Such  a  problem  might  indicate  a  survey  of  such  material 
as  would  be  expected  to  give  a  student  some  knowledge 
of  Canadian  culture.  When  he  has  acquired  a  mastery  of 
this  factual  background,  the  student  may  be  led  on  to 
the  stage  of  appreciation. 

m  ective  number  7  is  subject  to  some  criticism 
as  it  now  stands.  This  objective  covers  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  accepted  that  this  is  regarded  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Grade  IX  work,  since  the  section 
relating  to  it  has  been  assigned  a  larger  part  of  the 
teaching  time  than  any  other  section.  It  therefore 
appears  that  some  clarification  and  expansion  of  this 
objective  would  be  advisable. 

Objective  7  is  stated  in  the  Programme  as 
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follows : 

w  To  help  students  understand  the  contributions 
of  explorers,  frontiersmen  and  statesmen  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Canada  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth;  and  to  understand  the  contributions  made 
by  Canada  to  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
world .w 

The  following  re-statement  of  this  objective  is 

suggested: 

w  To  lead  students  to  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  Canada  as  their  homeland;  in  other  words: 

a)  To  help  students  to  understand  the  contributions 
of  explorers,  frontiersmen  and  statesmen  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  Canada  and  the  British  Commonwealth. 

b)  To  develop  an  understanding  of  our  present 
system  of  government  in  Alberta,  in  Canada,  and  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

c)  To  help  students  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  Canada's  contributions  to  the 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  world. 

The  other  six  objectives  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
clear  in  their  present  wording,  and  they  are  adequately 
provided  for  in  the  course  content.  These  objectives  are 

therefore  left  unchanged. 

There  are  however  two  important  aspects  of  any 
course  in  social  studies  which  might  well  be  regarded 
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as  objectives,  even  though  they  are  not  generally  found 
in  courses  of  studies.  Possibly  these  two  aims  are  taken 
for  granted,  but  they  are  so  important,  and  are  so 
frequently  overlooked,  that  they  should  certainly  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  social  studies  teachers . 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  statement  of  objectives 
should  begin  with  the  two  following  aimss 

1.  To  create  a  permanent  interest  in  Social 
Studies,  and  the  problems  which  it  presents. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  speak  with  ease 
before  an  audience,  and  to  discuss  intelligently 
problems  within  the  grasp  of  students  at  the 
Grade  DC  level. 

The  inclusion  of  these  two  objectives  would 
necessitate  no  change  in  the  content  of  the  course 
outline.  They  would  be  achieved  by  method  of  instruction, 
rather  than  through  the  material  of  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  granted  that  the  Programme 
of  Studies  does  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
primary  concern  of  the  social  studies  teacher  is  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  course,  and  that  the  outline 
itself  should  serve  merely  as  a  tool.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  course  content 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful  achievement 
of  the  aims  of  social  studies  instruction. 
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Any  omissions  or  shortcomings  in  the  content  of  the 
coarse  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly  with  the  statement 
that  the  outline  is  merely  suggestive.  If  a  better 
outline  can  be  constructed,  then  by  all  means  let  this 
be  done . 

Content  for  objective  5  is  a  case  which 
appears  to  demand  some  revision  of  the  course  content. 

Although  it  Is  agreed  that  the  present 
scope  of  the  objectives  is  adequate,  it  is  submitted 
that  nothing  would  be  lost,  and  something  would 
undoubtedly  be  gained  by  a  re-statement  of  objectives 
1  and  7. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  the  following 
points  which  the  writer  regards  as  fundamental: 

First,  it  is  the  concern  of  those  who  draft 
the  course  outline  to  provide  a  body  of  material 
specifically  designed  for  the  achievement  of  each, 

and  all  of  the  objectives. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  individual 

teacher  to  work  this  material  into  his  own  system  of 
instruction  to  achieve  each  and  all  of  the  objectives. 

Finally,  it  is  the  concern  of  the  examiner 
to  test  the  mastery  of  the  specific  factual  material, 
relationships,  and  generalizations  included  in  the 
course  content,  and  by  so-doing  to  determine  to  what 
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extent  the  objectives  of  instruction  in  social  studies 
have  been  attained. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TESTING  ADEQUACY  OF 
THE  1939  EXAMINATION  PAPER. 
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III 

The  Testing  Adequacy  of  the  1939  Paper* 

The  object  of  the  examination  paper  under 
consideration  is  to  measure  achievement  in  Social  Studies. 
This  at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
achievement  in  this  subject.  The  obvious  answer  is  - 
successful  attainment  of  the  objectives. 

There  are  eight  objectives,  and  seven 
major  problems  for  study  set  forth  in  the  Alberta 
Programme.  The  purpose  of  the  study  in  this  chapter 
is  to  determine  whether  the  1939  examination  was 
designed  primarily  to  test  attainment  of  the  objectives, 
or  whether  it  was  determined  by  the  content  of  the 
course  outline. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  a  knowledge 
of  isolated  facts  from  the  course  content  will  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  successful  teaching  of 
Social  Studies.  The  use  of  information  tests  moreover, 
will  necessarily  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
type  of  instruction  in  this  subject,  and  the  success  of 
teachers  in  attaining  the  objectives  will  be  frustrated 
if  their  work  is  to  be  guaged  by  the  scores  of  their 
students  on  examinations  designed  primarily  to  test 
content.  Actually,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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desired  results  can  be  effectively  measured  by  any 
written  test.  Nevertheless,  for  practical  reasons  it 
is  necessary  to  measure  these  results  in  the  most  effective 
manner  that  we  are  able  to  devise • 

It  is  thus  of  vital  importance  that  the 
examination,  although  determined  by  content,  should  be 
designed  to  measure  primarily  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives.  The  study  detailed  below  will  discuss  the 
following: 

1.  The  relationship  of  the  examination 
questions  to  the  objectives. 

2.  (a)  The  extent  to  which  the  examination 
tests  the  content  of  the  course. 

(b)  A  comparison  of  the  examination 
weight  of  each  problem  in  the  course  with  the  teaching 
weight  set  down  for  the  problem. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  content  coverage 

by  the  1938  and  1939  papers. 

The  1939  paper  is  reproduced  on  the  pages 


following. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

1939 


Time  -  2  1/2  hours. 

Note  -  You  may  not  have  time  to  answer  all  questions  on 
this  paper,  hut  answer  as  many  as  you  can.  Use 
the  full  time  in  neat,  well-presented  work. 


Values 


6 


7 


8 


1.  On  the  outline  map  of  the  world: 

(a)  Mark  the  following  cities  which  are 
indicated  by  dots  on  the  map.  Use 
the  number  instead  of  the  name. 


1.  Prince  Rupert. 

2.  Valparaiso. 

3.  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  Barcelona. 

5.  Geneva. 

6.  Prague  (Praha) 


7.  Danzig. 

8.  Ankara. 

9.  Djibouti. 

10.  Delhi. 

11.  Hong  Kong. 

12.  Adelaide. 


(b)  Indicate  the  following: 

Sudeten  Germany.  (Mark  it  S.G.) 
Tunisia.  (Mark  it  TU. ) 

A  former  Pacific  possession  of  United 
States.  (Mark  it  US.) 

The  centre  of  the  world's  Moving 
Picture  Industry.  (Mark  it  LIP.) 


2.  Suppose  that  you  urgently  require 

information  upon  each  of  the  subjects 
listed  below.  Write  down  in  a  column 
the  letters  (a)  to  (h).  Opposite  each 
letter  write  the  number  of  the  office, 
person,  or  book  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  give  you  information  on  the 
subject  named.  Be  sure  to  choose  the 
best  one  of  the  five  sources  of 
information  listed  under  each  subject. 

(a)  Exact  figures  of  production  (1938)  in 
the  North-west  Canadian  mineral 
fields : 


- 
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1.  Provincial  Treasurer,  Edmonton, 

2.  Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

3.  Minister  of  National  Defence, 

Ottawa. 

4.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Ottawa. 

5.  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines, 

Edmonton. 

(b)  National  Origins  of  the  People  of  Canada: 

1.  Chief  Assessor,  City  Hall,  Edmonton. 

2.  Canada  Year  Book. 

3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina. 

4.  Immigration  Hall,  Calgary. 

5.  Post  Office  Directory. 

(c)  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Malaria: 

1.  "A  Social  History  of  Great  Britain”. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  Department  of 

Health,  Edmonton. 

3.  The  local  Municipal  Secretary. 

4.  ”The  Microbe  Hunters”  by 

Paul  de  Kruif. 

5.  School-Book  Branch,  Edmonton. 

(d)  Life  and  Industry  in  Southern  Rhodesia: 

1.  "Times”  History  of  the  Great  War. 

2.  Department  of  Justice,  Cape  Town. 

3.  Public  Commissioner,  Salisbury, 

Southern  Rhodesia. 

4.  Stanley's  ”In  Darkest  Africa”. 

5.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

London,  England. 

(e)  Scientific  measures  for  reclaiming 
"dust-bowl”  areas: 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Regina. 

2.  Experimental  Farm,  Beaverlodge , 

Albe rta. 

3.  Calgary  Horticultural  Society. 

4.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

5.  Tourist  Information  Bureau, 

Fort  William. 


. 


V  ) 


c 


: 


(f )  Available  homestead  land  in  Alberta: 

1.  CFCN  or  CJCA. 

2.  G.  N.  R.  Colonization  Department. 

3.  Your  local  M.  L.  A. 

4.  Superintendent,  Calgary  City  Library 

5.  Department  of  Lands  and  Mines, 

Edmonton. 

(g)  Any  recent  debate  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament : 

1.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Ottawa 

2.  MacLean’s  Magazine. 

3.  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council, 

Edmonton. 

4.  Hansard,  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa. 

5.  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

(h)  Problems  of  public  finance  in  Alberta: 

1.  ’’The  Case  for  Alberta”. 

2.  Alberta  Law  Reports,  1938. 

3.  Provincial  Treasurer,  Edmonton. 

4.  Secretary,  U.  F.  A.,  Calgary. 

5.  President,  University  of  Alberta. 

6  3.  The  Central  Alberta  Dairy,  Ltd.,  decides 

to  build  a  Creamery  at  Prairietown. 

Give  six  ways  in  which  the  decision, 
if  carried  out,  may  benefit  the 
Prairietown  community. 

8  4.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  of  about 

fifteen  lines  of  ’Freight  Transportation 
in  Western  Canada, ’  from  the  earliest 
Indian  practices  to  the  most  modern 
form  of  freight  conveyance.  Begin 
your  paragraph  with  the  following 
sentence : 

1  Since  the  Indian  squaws  carried  the 
tribal  baggage  on  their  backs  several 
centuries  ago,  very  many  new  ways  have 
been  devised  for  moving  goods  across 
the  Western  plains . 

8  5.  State  briefly  two  arguments  for  and 

two  against  the  proposition: 

Radio  is  a  strong  force  in  promoting 
world  peace. 


. 


. 

. 


. 
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6.  Choose  one  of  the  following  finished 
materials,  and  write  about  fifteen 
lines  on  its  manufacture. 

Newsprint . 

Cotton  Cloth. 

Silk  Cloth  (not  rayon). 

Portland  Cement. 

7.  The  expression  ”  B.  N.  A.  Act  "  is 
often  heard  in  Canada. 

(a)  What  do  the  letters  mean? 

(b)  When  was  the  Act  passed,  and  by  what 
Legislative  body? 

(c)  Give  briefly  two  reasons  why,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  the  Act 
should  be  amended  to  meet  present-day 
conditions . 

8.  The  world*s  rivers  have  many  uses. 

Write  down,  numbering  them  1  to  12, 
the  rivers  listed  in  the  second  column, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
described  in  the  first  column. 


Irrigates  two  crops  every  year. 

Provides  great  electrical  power. 

Carries  shipping  far  inland. 

Is  a  place  of  abode  for  millions. 

Is  a  boundary  between  two  nations. 

Is  the  site  of  a  great  ship-building  yard. 
Carries  bauxite  to  Northern  Quebec. 

Carries  away  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Makes  a  harbour  for  Britain’s  chief 
grain  port. 

Waters  the  rice  fields  of  Burma. 

Brings  household  water  to  Prairie  cities. 
Has  built  a  great  alluvial  plain. 


Uruguay. 

Mississippi. 

Nile. 

Irawaddi. 

St .  Lawrence 
Mersey. 
Niagara. 
Clyde . 

Saskatchewan 
Yangtse . 
Ganges . 
Saguenay. 


9.  Write  briefly  your  arguments  for  and 

against  the  proposition: 


Immigrants  should  be  freely  admitted 
to  North  America,  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace. 


.  . 

. 

■ 

. 
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(a)  Who  is  the  author  of  the  appeasment 
policy? 

(b)  What  three  great  powers  of  the  world 
require  to  be  appeased? 

(c)  How  have  these  three  Powers  helped 
themselves  so  far,  within  the  past 
four  years? 

(d)  State  in  a  few  lines  how  the  Appeasement 
Policy  has  progressed  between  January  1, 
1939,  and  the  present  date. 

A  proposal  was  made  in  November,  1938, 
that  the  Guiana  colonies  should  be 
given  over  to  the  Jewish  refugees 
for  a  permanent  home. 

(a)  Why  has  it  become  necessary  for  many 
thousands  of  Jews  to  find  a  new  home? 

(b)  What  previous  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  Jews  a  national  home?  (Tell 
where;  when;  and  who  proposed  the  plan.) 

(c)  What  is  there  to  hinder  the  Jews  from 
continuing  colonization  there? 

(d)  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Guiana  region  as  a  place  for 
Jewish  colonization. 

Write  a  sentence  telling  something  of 
importance  about  each  of  five  of  the 
following: 

Kamal  Ataturk. 

Edward  Benes. 

Joachim  Von  Ribbentrop. 

Montagu  Norman. 

R.  J.  Manion. 

Douglas  Corrigan. 

Edouard  Daladier. 

Norman  Bethune. 

Jan  Smuts. 
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10 


13. 


Study  the  chart  above  to  find  out  if 
each  of  the  following  statements  is 
true  or  false.  Then  write  the  letters 
(c)  to  (1)  inclusive,  in  a  column  on 
your  answer  paper  and,  after  each,  the 
word  ’’True”  or  "False,"  according  to 
your  judgment  about  each  statement. 

The  first  two  statements  are  examples. 

Examples : 


( a )  . True 

(b)  . False 


(a)  Fewer  Canadians  are  employed  in  the  winter 
months  than  in  the  summer. 

(b)  Employment  has  increased  steadily  in 
Canada  since  1928. 

(c)  Fewer  Canadians  were  out  of  work  in  1933 
than  at  any  other  time  on  the  chart. 
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(d)  In  the  summer  of  1929  more  people 
were  employed  than  at  any  other  time 
on  the  chart. 

(e)  There  is  more  seasonal  employment  in 
recent  summers  than  there  was  in  the 
years  prior  to  1933. 

(f)  In  December ,  1935,  there  were  about 
100,000  persons  employed  in  Canada. 

(g)  Fewer  Canadians  were  out  of  work  in 
August,  1937,  than  in  March,  1928. 

(h)  The  time  of  year  when  the  most  people 
are  working  is  the  harvest  season. 

(i)  The  year  1933  saw  the  worst  collapse 
in  spring  employment  of  the  twelve- 
year  period. 

(j)  About  three  times  as  many  people  were 
working  in  November,  1933,  as  in 
March,  1933. 

(k)  If  all  Canadian  roads  were  open  to 
motor  traffic  throughout  the  year,  the 
graph  would  be  less  irregular. 

(l)  In  earlier  years  the  greatest 
unemployment  occurred  just  after  the 
Christmas  rush;  in  recent  years  it  has 
occurred  in  March  or  April. 

4  14.  (a)  Describe  briefly  some  of  the  evil 

conditions  resulting  in  England  from 
the  first  period  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution. 

3  (b)  What  part  did  each  of  the  following 

play  in  improving  these  conditions: 

(1)  Francis  Place. 

(2)  Lord  Shafts bury. 

(3)  Robert  Owen. 

1  (c)  What  modern  investigation  has  been  made 

into  bad  industrial  conditions  in  Canada? 

3  (d)  Give  three  examples  of  abuses  reported 

by  that  investigation. 
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6  15.  (a) 

With  what  arguments  would  you  support 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  membership 
of  the  Alberta  Legislature  from  63 
to  30? 

(b) 

State  your  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
present  size  of  the  Legislature. 

8  16. 

Write  on  your  answer  paper  the  words 
necessary  to  complete  the  following 
statements : 

(a) 

The  non-elective  part  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  is  the  . 

(b) 

The  chairman  of  a  rural  municipal 
council  is  called  the  . 

(c) 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta  is  elected  for  a 
maximum  period  of  . . . 

(d) 

The  annual  statement  of  estimated 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  the 
coming  year  is  the  . 

(e) 

The  permanent  official  in  charge  of 
a  Department  of  government  is 
the  . . 

(f) 

The  new  enlarged  school  districts 
are  called  . 

(g) 

The  man  who  has  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  money  under  a  court 
judgment  is  the  . 

(h) 

The  first  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  outlining 
the  government’s  plans,  is  made 
by  the  . 

17. 

Write  an  effective  rebuttal  for  each 
of  the  following  arguments:  (A 
rebuttal  is  an  answer  which  proves 
a  statement  to  be  wrong  or  foolish.) 

5  (a) 

With  the  National  wealth  of  Canada 
estimated  at  $  25,768,236,000 
$  2,412  per  capita,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Canadian  people  have  all  the 

5 
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purchasing  power  they  need  for  a 
comfortable  life. 

8  (b)  The  extension  of  Alberta  to  the  Arctic, 

besides  adding  ten  percent  to  our 
population,  would  bring  to  our  people 
a  great  wealth  of  radium,  gold  and 
other  precious  metals,  while  the 
coniferous  forests  of  the  North  would 
provide  the  world's  presses  with 
newsprint,  and  the  fish  of  the  great 
Northern  waters  would  feed  the  teeming 
populations  of  Winnipeg,  Montreal  and 
Vancouver. 

Q  18.  In  1926  John  Brown  obtained  a  mortgage 

loan  of  |  4,000  on  his  half -sect ion 
farm,  at  Q%  compound  interest.  In  1937, 
having  made  total  payments  of  $  3,900, 
he  still  owed  $  3,033  on  the  loan.  He 
gave  up  his  farm  to  the  mortgage-holder. 

List  four  causes  which  are  likely  to 
have  had  some  part  in  making  it 
impossible  for  John  Brown  to  lift  the 
mortgage  from  his  land. 


163  Total  marks 
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1)  Relationship  of  Test  to  Objectives. 


An  analysis  of  the  above  examination  paper  was 
made  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  examiner  had 


attempted  to  test  each  of  the  eight  objectives  underlying 
the  Social  Studies  courses.  Each  question  on  the 


examination  paper  was  paired  with  the  objective  to  which 
it  was  related,  as  exemplified  below: 

Objective  1:  To  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  our  social  and  economic  realities;  in  other  words, 
to  acquaint  students  with  enough  historical  and 
geographical  facts  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  at 
their  level  our  present-day  economic  and  political 
institutions  and  practices. 


Question:  The  worlds  rivers  have  many  uses. 
Write  down,  numbering  them  1  to  12,  the  rivers  listed 
in  the  second  column,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
described  in  the  first  column. 


Irrigates  two  crops  a  year. 

Provides  great  electrical  power. 

Carries  shipping  far  inland. 

Is  a  place  of  abode  for  millions. 

Is  a  boundary  between  two  nations. 

Is  the  site  of  a  great  ship¬ 
building  yard. 

Carries  bauxite  to  Northern  Quebec. 

Carries  away  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

Makes  a  harbour  for  Britain’s 
chief  grain  port. 

Waters  the  rice  fields  of  Burma. 

Brings  household  water  to  prairie 
cities . 

Has  built  a  great  alluvial  plain. 


Uruguay. 
Mississippi . 
Nile. 
Irawaddi. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Mersey. 
Niagara . 

Clyde . 

Saskatchewan. 
Yangtse . 

Ganges . 
Saguenay. 


Objective  2:  To  develop  the  ability  to  see  both 
sides  of  a  question,  and  to  think  independently  on 
a  basis  of  facts. 

Question:  Write  briefly  your  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposition: 
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Immigrants  should  be  freely  admitted  to  North 
America,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace. 


Objective  5;  To  induce  an  attitude  of  fair- 
mindedness,  and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  others 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Question:  The  Central  Alberta  Dairy,  Ltd., 
decides  to  build  a  creamery  at  Prairietown.  Give 
six  ways  in  which  that  decision,  if  carried  out, 
may  benefit  the  Prairietown  community. 


Objective  4:  To  train  students  in  the  use  of 
efficient  methods  of  securing  and  organizing 
information  that  is  available  in  reference  books, 
atlases  and  charts;  and  to  extend  their  use  of 
such  tools  and  pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  charts, 
and  statistical  data. 

Question: 
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Study  the  chart  above  to  find  out  if 
each  of  the  following  statements  is 
true  or  false.  Then  write  the  letters 

(c)  to  (1)  inclusive,  in  a  column  on 
your  answer  paper  and,  after  each, 
the  word  ’’True"  or  "False",  according 
to  your  judgment  about  each  statement. 
The  first  two  statements  are  examples. 

Examples : 


(a)  . .  .True 

(b)  . False 


(a)  Fewer  Canadians  are  employed  in  the 
winter  months  than  in  the  summer. 

(b)  Employment  has  increased  steadily  in 
Canada  since  1928. 

(c)  Fewer  Canadians  were  out  of  work  in 
1933  than  at  any  other  time  on  the  chart. 

(d)  In  the  summer  of  1929  more  people  were 
employed  than  at  any  other  time  on  the 
chart . 

(e)  There  is  more  seasonal  employment  in 
recent  summers  than  there  was  in  the 
years  prior  to  1933. 

(f)  In  December,  1935,  there  were  about 
100,000  persons  employed  in  Canada. 

(g)  Fewer  Canadians  were  out  of  work  in 
August,  1937,  than  in  March,  1928. 

(h)  The  time  of  year  when  the  most  people 
are  working  is  the  harvest  season. 

(i)  The  year  1933  saw  the  worst  collapse 
in  spring  employment  of  the  twelve- 
year  period. 

(j)  About  three  times  as  many  people  were 
working  in  November,  1933,  as  in  March,  1933. 

(k)  If  all  Canadian  roads  were  open  to  motor 
traffic  throughout  the  year,  the  graph 
would  be  less  irregular. 

(l)  In  earlier  years  the  greatest  unemployment 
occurred  just  after  the  Christmas  rush;  in 
recent  years  it  has  occurred  in  March  or  April. 
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Objective  5:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
Canadian  culture. 

Question:  This  objective  was  not  tested  on 
the  1939  examination. 


Objective  6:  To  make  clear  to  students  the 
effect  of  mechanization  on  the  production  of  goods 
and  services,  and  on  developments  in  transportation 
and  communication. 

Question:  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  of 
about  fifteen  lines  on  freight  transportation  in 
Western  Canada,  from  the  earliest  Indian  practices 
to  the  most  modern  forms  of  freight  conveyance. 
Begin  your  paragraph  with  the  following  sentence: 
w  Since  the  Indian  squaws  carried  the  tribal 
baggage  on  their  backs  centuries  ago,  very  many 
new  ways  have  been  devised  for  moving  goods  across 
the  'Western  plains . 


Objective  7:  To  help  students  understand  the 
contributions  of  explorers,  frontiersmen,  and 
statesmen  to  the  growth  and  development  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Commonwealth;  and  to  understand 
the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to  the  trade  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  world. 

Question:  The  expression  "  B.  N.  A.  Act  ” 

is  often  heard  in  Canada. 

(a)  What  do  the  letters  mean? 

(b)  When  was  the  Act  passed,  and  by  what 
legislative  body? 

(c)  Give  briefly  two  reasons  why,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  the  Act  should 

be  amended  to  meet  present-day  conditions. 


Objective  8:  To  foster  an  attitude  of  tolerance 
and  respect  for  world  peoples,  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  social  and  economic 
problems . 
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Question:  A  proposal  was  made  in  November,  1938, 
that  the  Guiana  colonies  should  he  given  over  to 
Jewish  refugees  for  a  permanent  home. 

(a)  Why  has  it  become  necessary  for  thousands 
of  Jews  to  find  a  new  home? 

(b)  What  previous  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  the  Jews  a  national  home?  (Tell 
where,  when,  and  who  proposed  the  plan.) 

(c)  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Guiana  colonies  as  a  place  for 
Jewish  colonization. 


After  pairing  all  questions  with  objectives 
in  this  manner,  questions  were  grouped  for  each  objective, 
and  the  total  mark  value,  or  examination  weight  carried 
by  each  objective  was  calculated.  The  examination  weight 
of  each  objective  was  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  marks  on  the  paper.  These  weights  are  shown  in 
Table  (3).  Read  as  follows: 

Objective  1,  M  To  facilitate  an  understanding 
of  our  social  and  economic  realities;  in  other 
words,  to  acquaint  students  with  enough  historical 
and  geographical  facts  to  enable  them  to  comprehend 
at  their  level  our  present-day  economic  and  political 
institutions  and  practices.",  is  tested  by  questions 
1,  8,  12,  and  18.  This  objective  carries  a  total 
mark  value  of  37  of  the  163  marks.  This  ratio  is 
23$,  which  represents  the  examination  weight  of 
objective  1. 


Table  3. 


Objective.  Questions  testing  Total  value  Examination 
the  objective.  for  objective.  weight.. $. 


1 

1, 

6, 

12, 

18 

37 

23 

2 

9, 

15, 

17 

35 

21 
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Table  3.  Cont’d. 


ctive . 

Questions  testing 
the  objective. 

Total  value 
for  objective. 

Examination 
weight  . .% 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

2,  13 

18 

11 

5 

nil 

0 

0 

6 

4,  6,  14 

31 

19 

7 

7,  16 

17 

10 

8 

10,  11 

19 

12 

Totals 

163 

100 

2)  Observations . 

The  manner  in  which  the  objectives  were  tested 
is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  eight  examples  quoted 
above.  In  similar  fashion  it  is  possible  to  pair  each 
question  specifically  with  one  or  more  of  the  objectives, 
as  was  done  in  setting  up  the  above  table.  This  analysis 
indicated  that  the  examiner  constructed  this  paper  very 
definitely  with  the  purpose  of  testing  the  objectives. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
examination  gave  much  freedom  of  choice,  we  are  not 
justified  in  demanding  that  the  marks  on  the  paper  be 
proportionally  distributed  over  all  eight  of  the  objectives. 
A  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  marks  would  probably 
have  given  each  objective  a  weight  of  at  least 
10%,  and  not  more  than  20%.  This  has  been  done _ 
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with  the  exception  of  objectives  3  and  5. 

As  noted  in  the  introductory  remarks  in  this 
chapter,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  written  test  can 
be  devised  to  test  adequately  the  results  of  social 
studies  instruction*  As  an  example,  we  may  cite 
objective  number  5,  *  To  develop  an  appreciation  of 
Canadian  culture.'  No  question  appears  on  the  1939 
paner  which  could  be  said  to  test  attainment  of  this 
specific  objective,  and  the  writer  has  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  could  be  tested  satisfactorily.  The  course 
content  is  subject  to  some  criticism  in  that  it  does 
not  suggest  material  which  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
this  objective. 

Objective  number  3  carries  a  weight  of  only 
4%  on  the  1939  paper.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that 
although  the  above  table  indicates  only  one  question 
testing  this  objective,  there  are  other  questions,  such 
as  number  10,  which  might  with  considerable  justification 
be  considered  as  testing  it. 

The  foregoing  analysis  presents  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  1939  examination  was  definitely  designed 
to  test  achievement  of  the  objectives.  With  the  exception 
of  objective  5,  the  marks  were  distributed  with 
reasonable  uniformity  over  the  eight  objectives. 
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3)  Sampling  of  the  Content. 

In  examining  a  paper  for  its  effectiveness  in 
sampling  the  content  of  a  given  course,  cognizance  must 
he  taken  of  the  type  of  examination  used.  If  all 
questions  on  the  paper  were  obligatory,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  questions  would  be  distributed  over  all 
sections  of  the  course  with  some  uniformity.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  examination  offered  a  wide  range  of 
options,  considerable  leeway  might  be  thought  permissible 
in  question  distribution.  At  the  same  time,  each 
section  of  the  work  should  be  adequately  sampled,  and 
no  section  given  unwarranted  stress. 

The  various  problems  set  dov/n  for  study  in 
the  Grade  IX  course  are  stated  below  for  convenient 
reference : 

”1.  How  the  environment  affects  living* 

2.  How  industrialism  is  revolutionizing 
home  and  community  life. 

3.  How  modern  nations  produce  and  distribute 

goods • 

4.  How  science  affects  living. 

5.  How  Britain  and  Canada  have  developed  a 
system  of  democratic  government. 

6.  How  certain  world  powers  are  dealing 
with  their  post-war  problems. 

7.  What  about  the  future.”  (1) 

(1)  Programme  of  Studies,  Intermediate  School,  Alberta, 

1940,  pp.  50  -  61. 
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8,  Current  events. 

An  analysis  of  the  1939  paper  was  made  with  the 
object  of  determining  which  of  the  above  seven  problems 
in  the  course  formed  the  basis  for  each  of  the  18 
questions.  Current  events  has  been  added  as  an  eighth 
problem. 

In  certain  cases  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
determining  which  of  the  seven  problems  the  examiners 
had  in  mind  when  drafting  a  particular  question.  In 
making  this  analysis,  therefore,  a  study  was  made  of  the 
detailed  material  found  in  the  outline  for  each  of  the 
seven  problems.  In  each  case  a  question  was  assigned 
to  its  corresponding  problem  on  the  basis  of  the 
detailed  material  in  the  outline,  rather  than  by  a 
consideration  of  the  topic  of  the  whole  problem.  When 
the  latter  method  is  used  as  a  basis  of  classification, 
it  is  found  that  the  topics  are  so  broad  in  scope  that  a 
question  may  with  some  justification  be  assigned  to  one 
of  several  problems.  In  the  following  table  the 
classification  of  each  question  is  supported  by  quoting 
a  statement  from  the  outline  of  the  problem  under  which 
the  question  is  placed  in  the  analysis.  In  two  instances 
questions  appear  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  one  of 
the  seven  problems.  These  two  questions  deal  with  current 
events,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  they  have 
been  placed  in  a  separate  group. 
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Table  4. 

Read  as  follows:  Question  1  (a)  tests  problem  1. 
The  topic  to  which  it  relates  is  'Survey  of  world 


geography. * 

Question  No. 
on  paper. 

Problem  Topic  to  which  the  question 

tested.  relates. 

1  (a) 

1  Survey  of  world  geography. 

1  (b) 

Current  events. 

2 

2  Social  services.  (There  is  some 

doubt  about  the  classification  in 
this  case.  The  question  is  more 
closely  related  to  problem  2  than 
to  any  other.) 

3 

3  The  part  played  in  community  life 

by  such  organizations  as  . . 

. creamery. 

4 

4  How  science  affects  living. 

5 

4  The  influence  of  the  radio  on 

public  opinion. 

6 

3  Production  of  goods. 

7 

5  Canada  becomes  a  Nation. 

8 

1  Review  of  geographical  features 

of  the  continental  masses. 

9 

6  Canada  and  its  problems. 

10 

6  Three  nations  which  lack  raw 

materials  and  markets. 

11 

7  Deeply  rooted  international 

hatreds  and  jealousies. 

12 

Curre  nt  ev  en  t  s . 

13 

6  Unemployment  and  economic  distress. 

(Although  ques.  13  definitely  relates 
to  unemployment,  it  is,  to  be  exact, 
a  test  of  ability  to  interpret  data.) 

I. 
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Table  4.  Contfd. 


Question  No. 
on  paper. 

Problem 

tested. 

Topic  to  which  the  question 
relates . 

14 

(a) 

4 

Economic  and  social  effects  of 
the  application  of  science  to 
industry. 

14 

(b) 

6 

Canada  and  its  problems. 

15 

1 

Contrasting  forms  of  government 
in  Canada. .municipal,  provincial, 
and  federal. 

17 

(a) 

6 

Canada  and  its  problems. 

17 

(b) 

1 

Economic  and  geographical  factors 

18 

2 

Rural  and  urban  problems. 

A  summary  and  consolidation  of  the  above 
data  appears  in  table  5  belo w.  Here  the  problems  are 
ordered  consecutively  in  column  1;  the  questions 
bearing  on  each  problem,  with  individual  and  total 
marks,  are  presented  in  columns  2,  3  and  4  respectively. 
The  examination  weight  of  each  problem  is  expressed  as  a 
percentage  in  column  5. 


Table  5. 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

Problem  No.  Questions  testing  Marks  Total.  Weight  of 

problem.  given. problem  jo 

1  1  (a)  6 

8  6 

15  6 

16  8 

17  8 


34 


20.9 
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(1) 

Problem 

Table  5.  Cont*d. 

(2)  (3) 

No.  Questions  testing  Marks 
problem.  given 

(4) 

Total. 

• 

(5) 

Weight  of 
problem  % 

2 

2 

8 

- 

18 

8 

16 

9.8 

3 

3 

6 

6 

12 

18 

11 

4 

4 

8 

5 

8 

14 

7 

23 

14.1 

5 

7 

9 

9 

5.5 

6 

9 

8 

10 

10 

13 

10 

14 

(c) 

(d) 

5 

17 

(a) 

5 

37 

22.7 

7 

11 

9 

9 

5.5 

Current 

events  12 

10 

1 

(b) 

7 

17 

10.5 

Totals 

163 

100 

Each  of  the 

problems 

suggested  for 

study 

in  the  outline  has  been  weighted  by  designating  the 
number  of  class  periods  to  be  devoted  to  its  study. 
These  weights  are  shown  in  table  6* 


Table  6. 


Read  as  follows:  Problem  1,  *How  the  environment 
affeots  living.*  is  given  15  olass  periods.  This 
represents  of  the  year*s  instruction  time  for 

Social  Studies. 
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Table  6.  Cont'd. 


Problem. 

Periods 

time 

of  instruction 
available . 

Percentage  of 
instruction 

1 

15 

8.6 

£ 

£4 

13.7 

3 

£4 

13.7 

4 

£9 

16.6 

5 

38 

£1.7 

6 

£9 

16.6 

7 

16 

9.1 

The  number  of  class  periods  for  problem  7  is 
not  indicated  in  the  Programme.  The  number  16  has 
therefore  been  supplied  in  the  above  table.  This  figure 
represents  the  number  of  remaining  periods  available 
for  instruction  during  the  year. 

Since  the  1939  paper  was  constructed  to  give 
a  wide  range  of  options,  and  since  the  course  outline 
is  merely  suggestive,  the  problems  will  not  necessarily 
be  weighted  on  the  examination  in  proportion  to  their 
share  of  the  instruction  time.  We  are  nevertheless 
justified  in  expecting  that  the  instruction  time 
available  for  each  problem  will  serve  as  a  general 
indication  of  the  weight  which  it  will  carry  on  the 
examination.  A  comparison  of  teaching  time  available, 
and  the  corresponding  examination  weight  carried  by 
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each  problem  is  shown  in  the  following  table*  Instruction 
time  and  examination  weight  are  given  as  percentages. 


Table  7. 


Read  as  follows:  Problem  1,  /How  the  environment 
affects  living.',  is  allotted  8.6 %  of  the  yearns 
instruction  time.  This  problem  carried  a  weight  of 
20.9%  of  the  total  marks  on  the  1939  paper. 

Problem.  Teaching  time  available.  Examination  weight. 
%  of  total  yearTs  classes.  


1 

03 

• 

20.9 

2 

13.7 

9,8 

3 

13.7 

11.0 

4 

16.6 

14.1 

5 

21.7 

5.5 

6 

16.6 

22.7 

7 

9.1 

5.5 

Current  events 

10.5 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  indicates 
the  following: 

The  correspondence  between  teaching  time  and 
examination  weight  in  the  cases  of  problems  2,  3,  4,  6, 
and  7  appears  to  be  reasonably  close,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  options  on  the  paper. 
Although  current  events  is  not  given  a  definite  weight 
in  the  Programme,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
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weight  of  10%  on  the  examination  is  not  out  of 
proportion  for  this  section  of  the  work. 

The  two  obvious  exceptions  are  problems  1, 
and  5.  Problem  1  constituted  review  work,  and  has  a 
weight  of  8.6%  of  the  instruction  time.  The  weight 
of  20.9%  on  the  examination  therefore  appears  unduly 
high.  This  may  be  justified  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  the  Grade  IX  examination  is  expected  to  cover, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  the  work  of  the  Intermediate 
School,  and  since  problem  1  is  review  work,  the 
instruction  time  assigned  to  it  does  not  truly  represent 
its  importance  from  the  examination  standpoint. 

Problem  5  is  evidently  regarded  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  since  it  has  been  given 
a  weight  of  21.7%  of  the  instruction  time.  The  1959 
paper  is  therefore  subject  to  definite  criticism  in 
that  this  problem  was  given  a  weight  as  low  as  5.5% 
on  the  test. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  1939  examination 
tests  primarily  the  fundamental  objectives,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  marks  are  distributed  with  considerable 
uniformity  over  the  content  of  the  course. 
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4)  Testing  Adequacy  of  the  1938  Paper* 


For  purposes  of  comparison  an  analysis  of 
the  1938  examination  paper  was  made  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  tested  each  of  the  problems  of  the 
course.  Results  are  indicated  below: 

Table  8 • 

(1938  Paper) 

Question  No.  Problem.  Value.  Topic  tested  by  Question, 


1  (a)  (c)  1 

1  (b) 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


3 

2 

2 

3 

4 
4 
4 

4 

5 


9  Survey  of  world  geography. 

5  Current  events • 

10  Influence  of  geographic 

factors 

12  Living  conditions  in 

rural  areas. 

8  Social  services  reach  their 

highest  point  in  cities. 

6  Buying  and  selling. 

8  Social  services  reach  their 

highest  point  in  cities. 

8  Rural  and  urban  problems. 

9  International  trade. 

6  Science  and  industry. 

6  Science  influences  clothing. 

6  Science  in  industry. 

9  Science  in  industry. 

5  Canada  secures  Democratic 

government • 
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Question  No. 

Table 

Problem. 

8. 

Value 

14 

5 

6 

15 

7 

11 

16 

6 

17 

7 

10 

18 

6 

10 

Cont  fd. 

Topic  tested  by  question. 

Canada  becomes  a  Nation. 

Rivalry  of  Industrial 
Nations  for  raw  materials. 

Current  events. 

Rival  political  ideals. 

Canada  and  its  problems. 


Following  the  method  used  for  the  1939  paper 
in  the  preceding  section,  the  1938  paper  was  analyzed 
to  determine  the  examination  weight  carried  by-  each 
of  the  seven  problems.  Consolidated  results  are 
presented  in  the  table  following: 

Table  9. 

Problem.  Total  marks  for  °/o  of  instruction  Weight  on 


problem. 

time . 

examination 

1 

19 

8.6 

12.6 

2 

36 

13.7 

24.0 

3 

15 

13.7 

10.0 

4 

27 

16.6 

18.0 

5 

11 

21.7 

9.0 

6 

10 

16.6 

6.6 

7 

21 

9.1 

14.0 

Current 

events  11 

— 

7.3 
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The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
mark  distribution  over  the  seven  problems  on  the  1938, 
and  the  1939  papers.  Columns  (3)  and  (5)  give  the 
examination  weights  carried  by  each  problem  on  the  1938 
and  1939  papers  respectively. 


Table  10, 

(1938  Paper) 

(1939  Paper) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Problem 

•  Marks  • 

Weight. 

Marks • 

Weight. 

1 

19 

12.6$ 

34 

20.9$ 

2 

36 

24.0 

16 

9.8 

3 

15 

10.0 

18 

11.0 

4 

27 

18.0 

23 

14.1 

5 

11 

9.0 

9 

5.5 

6 

10 

6.6 

37 

22.7 

7 

21 

14.0 

9 

5.5 

Current 

events  11 

7.3 

17 

10.5 

An  examination  of  this  table  indicates  that  the 
variations  are  approximately  the  same  for  the  1938  and  1959 
papers.  Although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
cases  of  problems  2  and  6,  the  most  significant  variation 
is  in  the  case  of  problem  5.  It  should  be  noted  that  on 
both  the  1938  and  the  1939  papers  this  problem  has  not  been 
given  the  weight  warranted  by  its  recognized  importance. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  STUDENTS  ARE 
MASTERING  THE  COURSE* 
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IV 

The  Standard  of  Achievement  on  the  Course* 

An  analysis  of  the  examination  results  in  the 
light  of  the  objectives  of  the  course  will  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  these  primary  aims  of  instruction  in  social 
studies  are  being  realized.  This  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  further  analysis  of  the  results  from  the  standpoint 
of  course  content.  The  study  presented  in  the  following 
pages  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  degree  of  mastery 
on  various  phases  of  the  social  studies  course. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  devising  a 
procedure  by  which  the  standard  of  attainment  on  each 
examination  question  might  be  determined  for  the  group 
of  600  students.  Candidates  were  free  to  select  any 
questions  from  the  paper,  and  were  permitted  to  answer 
them  in  any  order. 

On  a  particular  answer  paper,  question  5, 

8,  11,  and  17  are  omitted  completely.  This  might  indicate 
any  one  of  the  following  possibilities: 

1.  The  student  knew  nothing  about  these 
questions . 

2.  His  knowledge  of  the  questions  was  limited, 
and  so  he  did  not  attempt  them. 

3.  He  had  considerable  information  at  his 
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command,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to  answer  the 
questions. 

With  the  above  observations  in  mind  let  us 
suppose  that  a  particular  question  is  attempted  by  500 
of  the  600  students  included  in  the  sampling.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  numerical  average  of  the  500  marks 
scored  on  this  question  will  not  give  an  accurate  indication 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  average  student  is  able  to 
answer  the  question.  For  this  reason  the  following 
procedure  was  employed: 

1.  The  gross  score  was  calculated  for  600 
students  on  each  of  the  18  questions.  In  case  of 
omission,  the  mark  for  a  question  was  regarded  as  zero. 

2.  The  average  score  for  each  question  was 
calculated  by  dividing  the  gross  score  by  600. 

This  procedure  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  score  on  an  omitted  question  would  be  represented 
more  accurately  by  zero  than  by  the  average  mark 
scored  by  those  who  did  attempt  the  question.  For  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  average  standard  of 
achievement  for  all  students  in  the  group  on  each  question 
the  above  method  will  yield  a  more  accurate  result 
than  a  straight  numerical  average  of  the  actual  scores 
for  each  question.  The  use  of  the  actual  average  as  a 
measure  of  achievement  for  the  whole  group  would  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  score  of  those 
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who  attempted  the  question  also  represents  the  degree  of 
attainment  for  those  who  did  not  attempt  it. 

The  average  scores  for  each  question  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  table  were  calculated  by  dividing 
the  gross  score  on  each  question  by  600.  Column  4  gives 
the  percentage  score  for  each  question. 

Table  11. 


Question. 

Value. 

Average  score. 

Av.  score 

1 

13 

4.86 

37.38 

2 

8 

4.56 

56.95 

3 

6 

2.64 

44.72 

4 

8 

4.41 

55.12 

5 

8 

3.81 

47.58 

6 

12 

5.47 

45.58 

7 

9 

2.10 

23.37 

8 

6 

2.97 

49.56 

9 

8 

3.59 

44.92 

10 

10 

3.01 

30.43 

11 

9 

3.00 

33.33 

12 

10 

3.51 

35.10 

13 

10 

5.95 

59.50 

14 

11 

4.07 

37.00 

15 

6 

1.21 

21.81 

16 

8 

1.90 

23.75 

17 

13 

2.43 

18.59 
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Question. 

18 


Table  11.  Contfd. 

Value  . Average  score.  Av.  score  $. 

8  2.85  35.62 


1)  Achievement  of  the  Objectives. 

Table  No.  3,  Chapter  III  is  again  presented 
below  to  indicate  which  objective  was  tested  by  each  of 
the  questions  on  the  1939  paper.  The  total  mark 
value  for  the  section  of  the  paper  testing  each 
objective  is  given  in  column  3. 

Table  12 . 


(1) 

Objective 


(2) 

Questions  testing 
objective . 


(3) 

the  Total  mark  value  for 
the  objective. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1,  8,  12,  18.  37 
5,  9,  15,  17.  35 
3  6 

2 ,  13 .  18 
nil  0 
4,  6,  14  31 
7,  16  17 

10,  11  19 


8 
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In  the  table  below  questions  are  grouped  for 
each  of  the  eight  objectives.  In  column  4  the  examination 
weight  for  each  objective  is  indicated.  Column  6  shows  the 
average  score  for  the  group  of  600  students  on  each  objective. 

Table  13. 


Read  as  follows:  Objective  1  was  tested  by  questions 
1,  8,  12,  and  18,  carrying  a  total  mark  value  of  37.  On 
this  group  of  questions  the  average  mark  was  14.19. 


(1) 

Objective. 

(2) 

Questions  testing 
objective . 

(3) 

Values . 

(4) 

Total. 

(5) 

Av.  score. 

(6) 

Total 

1 

1 

13 

4.86 

8 

6 

2.97 

12 

10 

3.51 

18 

8 

37 

2.85 

14.19 

2 

5 

8 

3.81 

9 

8 

3.59 

15 

6 

1.21 

17 

13 

35 

2.43 

11.04 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2.64 

2.64 

4 

2 

6 

4.56 

13 

10 

18 

5.95 

10.51 

5 

6 

4 

8 

4.41 

6 

12 

5.47 

14 

11 

31 

4.07 

13.95 

7 

7 

9 

2.10 

16 

8 

17 

1.90 

4.00 

8 

10 

10 

3.01 

11 

9 

19 

3.00 

6.01 

A  consolidation  of  the  above  data  is  as  follows 


The  percentage  scores  on  each  problem  are  given  in  Col.  4 


Table  14. 


(1) 

Objective. 

(2) 

Mark  value. 

(3) 

Av.  score. 

(4) 

7o  score. 

1 

37 

14.19 

38.3 

2 

35 

11.04 

31.6 

3 

6 

2.64 

44.0 

4 

c 

18 

10.51 

58.3 

o 

6 

31 

13.95 

45.0 

7 

17 

4.00 

23.5 

8 

19 

6.01 

31.6 

The 

above  data  indicates  that  the 

objectives 

are  being 

achieved  in  the  following  order: 

1. 

To  train  students  in  the  use  of  efficient 

methods  for  securing  and  organizing  information  that  is 

available 

in 

reference  books 

,  atlases  and  charts;  and 

to  extend  their  use  of  such  tools  and  pictures,  diagrams, 
maps,  graphs,  and  statistical  data. 

2.  To  make  clear  to  students  the  effect  of 
mechanization  on  the  production  of  goods  and  services, 
and  on  developments  in  transportation  and  communicat ion. 

3.  To  induce  an  attitude  of  fair-mindedness, 
and  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  others  in  the  welfare  oi 
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the  community. 

4.  To  facilitate  an  understanding  of  our 
social  and  economic  realities;  in  other  words  to  acquaint 
students  with  enough  historical  and  geographical  facts 

to  enable  them  to  comprehend  at  their  level  our  present 
day  economic  and  political  institutions  and  practices. 

5.  To  develop  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  to  think  independently  on  a  basis  of  facts. 

6.  To  foster  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect 
for  world  peoples,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
social  and  economic  problems. 

7.  To  help  students  understand  the  contributions 
of  explorers,  frontiersmen  and  statesmen  to  the  growth 

and  development  of  Canada  and  the  British  Commonwealth; 
and  to  understand  the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to  the 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  world. 

8.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Canadian  culture. 
The  following  observations  may  be  made  in  - 

regard  to  the  above: 

1.  Best  results  are  being  achieved  on  the 
objectives  of  a  nature  represented  by  numbers  1  and  2  in 
the  list.  The  two  objectives  mentioned  involve  the  teaching 
of  more  or  less  factual  material. 

2.  Independent  thinking,  or  reasoning  ability 
ranks  second  in  standard  of  achievement. 

3.  Poorest  results  are  found  on  the  last  two 
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objectives  in  the  above  list.  Both  of  these  objectives 
relate  very  specifically  to  Canada. 


2)  Mastery  of  Course  Content. 

The  achievement  of  the  group  of  600  students 
on  each  of  the  seven  problems  constituting  the  outline  of 
content  for  the  Grade  IX  course  was  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  of  the  group  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  each  of  the  seven  problems. 

From  data  presented  elsewhere  the  following  table 
was  prepared  to  show  the  average  scores  obtained  by  600 
students  on  the  groups  of  questions  testing  each  problem. 


Table  15. 


Read  as  follows:  Problem  1  was  tested  by  questions 


1  (a),  8 

,  15,  16, 

17. 

The 

average 

score  of  600 

students 

on  this 

group  of  questions 

was  9.83 

• 

Problem. 

Question. 

Value. 

Average 

Total 

Score . 

1 

1 

(a) 

6 

2.24 

8 

6 

2.97 

15 

6 

1.21 

16 

8 

1.90 

17 

8 

1.51 

9.83 

2 

2 

8 

4.56 

18 

8 

2.85 

7.41 

3 

3 

6 

2.64 

6 

12 

5.47 

8.11 

4 

4 

8 

4.41 

5 

8 

3.81 

14 

(a) 

(b) 

7 

2.59 

10.81 


- 


. 


. 


, 


no 

. 
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Problem. 

Table 

Question. 

15.  Cont’i 

Value . 

a. 

Average 
Score . 

Total. 

5 

7 

9 

2.10 

2.10 

6 

9 

8 

3.59 

10 

10 

3.01 

13 

10 

5.95 

14  (o)  (a) 

4 

1.48 

17  (a) 

5 

0.92 

14.95 

7 

11 

9 

3.00 

3.00 

Current 

12 

10 

3.51 

events 

1(b) 

7 

2.62 

6.13 

A  consolidation 

of  the  preceding  data  appears 

in  the  following  table. 

Average  percentage  scores  for 

each  problem  are  given  in 

column  4. 

Table  16. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Problem. 

Possible  marks 

.  Av.  1 

Score. 

Percentage 

Av.  Score. 

34 

9.83 

28.9 

16 

7.41 

46.3 

18 

8.11 

i — 1 

♦ 

LO 

23 

10.81 

47.0 

9 

2.10 

23.3 

37 

14.95 

40.4 

9 

3.00 

33  .’3 

7 


(1) 

Problem 


Table  16 


Cont  *d 


(4) 

Percentage 
Av.  Score. 


(2) 

Possible  marks. 


(3) 

Av.  Score. 


Current  17  6.13  36.1 

events 


Totals  163 


62.34 


The  problems  set  down  for  study  in  the  Grade 
IX  course  are  indicated  in  the  order  of  mastery  in  the 
following  table. 


Table  17. 


Problem.  Percentage  score. 


Title  of  problem. 


4 

2 


3 


6 


47.0  How  Science  Affects  Living. 

46.3  How  Industrialism  is 

Revolutionizing  Home  and 
Community  Life. 

45.1  How  Modern  Industrial 

Nations  Produce  and 
Distribute  Goods. 

40.4  How  Certain  World  Powers 

are  Dealing  With  Their 
Post-war  Problems. 


Current 

Events  36.1  Current  Events. 


7 

1 

5 


33.3 

What  About  the  Future? 

28.9 

How  Environment  Affects 

Living. 

23.3 

How  Britain  and  Canada 

Have  Developed  a  System  of 

Democratic  Government. 
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3)  Observations . 

An  analysis  of  the  findings  presented  in  the 
above  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
students  are  mastering  the  various  problems  assigned  for 
study  in  Grade  IX.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  percentage 
responses  on  the  individual  problems  are  significant  for 
their  relative  value  more  than  for  their  actual  value. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  with  justification,  for  example, 
that  Grade  IX  students,  on  the  average,  have  a  47% 
knowledge  of  the  material  assigned  for  study  in  Problem 
IV.  Such  a  conclusion  would  require  some  modification 
in  view  of  the  assumption  underlying  the  method  used 
in  determining  the  average  score  on  each  question. 

Absolute  accuracy  of  marking  would  also  be  an  assumption. 

In  view  of  these  assumptions,  the  following  observations 
are  based  on  the  relative  values  of  the  percentages 
rather  than  on  their  actual  values. 

Problem  IV. 

How  Science  Affects  Living. 

It  is  observed  that  Grade  IX  students  as  a  whole 
appear  to  have  a  better  mastery  of  this  problem  than  of  any 
other  in  the  course  outline •  Several  factors  may  well 
have  a  bearing  on  this  superiority.  All  material  in  this 
problem  is  science.  As  a  result,  the  work  outlined  in 
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the  problem  will  he  approached  from  two  entirely 
different  points  of  view,  that  of  Social  Studies,  and 
that  of  Science.  Moreover,  in  Departmentalized 
Schools,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  Town  and  City 
Schools  in  Alberta,  there  undoubtedly  is  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  overlapping  in  the  presentation 
of  this  subject  matter.  Work  prescribed  in  the  Problem 
is  of  a  type  which  has  a  natural  appeal  to  students 
at  the  Grade  IX  level,  and  the  factor  of  interest 
probably  enters  to  a  considerable  degree  into  the 
results  obtained. 


b)  Problem  II. 

How  Industrialism  is  Revolutionizing 

Home  and  Community  Life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity 
of  achievement  on  this  and  the  preceding  problem. 

Both  Problems  relate  to  the  'here  and  nowT,  the  first 
dealing  with  Science,  and  the  second  with  Industrialism. 
The  work  here  is  closely  related  to  Grade  IX  Science 
and  Health,  and  the  Programme  of  Studies  suggests  a 
definite  correlation  of  the  Social  Studies  with  these 
other  courses  at  this  point.  Such  a  method  of 
presentation  inevitably  gives  a  broader  background  for 
the  subject,  and  contributes  to  a  more  thorough  mastery 
of  the  material.  The  element  of  interest  must  also  be 
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taken  into  account  here.  Students  are  in  daily  contact 
with  the  radio,  the  press,  and  the  telephone;  they 
have  a  real  contact  with  Home  and  Community  Problems, 
and  this  fact  undoubtedly  has  an  influence  on  their 
attainment  in  studying  the  work  prescribed. 

c )  Problem  III. 

How  Modern  Industrial  Nations 

Produce  and  Distribute  Goods. 

This  Problem  ranks  approximately  equal  to 
the  two  preceding  Problems  from  the  standpoint  of 
achievement,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is 
here  again  a  marked  similarity  in  type  of  material.  The 
three  Problems  -  How  Science  Affects  Living;  How 
Industrialism  is  Affecting  Home  and  Community  Life;  and 
How  Modern  Industrial  Nations  Produce  and  Distribute 
Goods,  are  so  similar  in  scope  that  they  might  well  be 
grouped  together  under  a  general  title,  such  as,  Modern 
Industrial  Life.  Whereas  the  two  preceding  Problems 
worked  in  closely  with  Science  and  Health,  there  is  a 
definite  correlation  here  between  the  work  in  Social 
Studies  and  Junior  Business.  Although  Junior  Business 
is  not  a  compulsory  subject,  it  is  taken  as  an  option 
by  the  large  majority  of  Grade  IX  students.  Sections  of 
the  Problem  on  Buying  and  Selling;  Production  of  Goods, 
and  Large  Business  and  Industrial  Organizations  are 
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definitely  a  part  of  the  Junior  Business  Course.  As  a 
result,  the  material  will  be  presented  in  two  different 
settings. 

The  superior  achievement  of  students  on  these 
three  Problems  having  a  definite  correlation  with  other 
courses  is  a  rather  significant  fact  in  view  of  the 
present  tendency  to  integrate  subjects  more  closely. 

An  observation  must  be  made  at  this  point  in 
regard  to  text  books.  The  newer  texts  in  use  in  our 
schools  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Modern 
Industrial  America.  Invariably  they  place  considerable 
stress  on  Science  and  Industry;  they  are  very  well 
written,  and  are  profusely  illustrated.  Such  texts  not 
only  offer  a  wealth  of  reference  material  bearing  on 
these  three  Problems,  but  the  method  of  presentation  of 
the  material  has  an  interest  and  appeal  lacking  in  books 
or  sections  of  books,  dealing  for  example  with  the 
History  of  Canada. 

d)  Problem  VI. 

How  Certain  Powers  are  Dealing  With  Their 

Post-war  Problems. 

The  shifting  point  of  view  in  history  teaching 
together  with  the  rapid  pace  of  modern  events,  have 
tended  to  place  considerable  stress  on  current  history, 
perhaps  to  the  neglect  of  other  phases  of  the  work. 
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Grade  IX  students  show  a  keen  interest  in  the  topics 
outlined  in  this  Problem,  probably  more  so  than  in  the 
case  of  the  preceding  three.  The  lower  degree  of 
attainment  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  whereas 
the  preceding  problems  are  rather  definite  in  their 
requirements,  this  problem  is  so  broad  that  it  is 
difficult  for  teachers  and  students  to  cover  it  effectively. 
There  is  a  much  greater  possibility  of  a  student  being 
called  upon  to  deal  with  an  entirely  unexpected 
question  on  this  Problem  than  on  any  of  the  preceding 
three.  The  material  to  be  covered  is  so  recent  that 
teachers  and  students  often  experience  difficulty  in 
obtaining  reliable  reference  material.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  facts,  achievement  on  this  Problem  is  only 
six  percent  lower  than  the  average  for  the  three  Problems 
discussed  above.  This  relatively  high  standard  must 
be  attributed  in  the  main  to  student  interest  in 
the  Problem. 


e )  Current  Events. 

The  standard  of  achievement  on  this  section  of 
the  paper  is  36.1$,  while  the  average  for  the  paper 
as  a  whole  is  38.2$.  This  indicates  that  the  students 
have  a  knowledge  of  Current  Events  approximately  on 
the  same  level  as  their  knowledge  of  the  work  definitely 
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prescribed  in  the  Programme .  This  is  a  rather  ser«r8r2ting“ 
fact,  in  view  of  criticisms  often  heard  that  the 
Current  Events  questions  are  too  difficult  for  Grade  IX 
students, 

f )  Problem  VII, 

What  About  the  Future? 

The  standard  here  is  approximately  5$  lower 
than  the  average  achievement  over  the  paper  as  a  whole, 

A  possible  explanation  for  this  is  suggested  by  a  glance 
at  the  outline  for  this  Problem,  Other  Problems  outline 
in  considerable  detail  the  topics  to  be  studied,  but 
there  are  only  a  few  general  headings  as  suggestions 
for  the  approach  to  Problem  VII,  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  examiner  to  present  the 
students  with  a  question  on  this  Problem  which  only  a 
small  part  of  the  students  have  studied  in  the  classroom. 
The  element  of  interest  is  high  for  this  Problem,  but 
the  material  is  definitely  of  a  more  difficult  type. 

g)  Problem  I, 

How  Environment  Affects  Living. 

High  School  teachers  throughout  the  Province 
have  frequently  oomplained  that  students  entering  High 
School  have  a  deficient  knowledge  of  World  Geography. 

The  material  in  Problem  I  is  mainly  Geography,  and  the 
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results  achieved  on  this  Problem  seem  to  bear  out  the 
claim  of  the  High  School  teachers  to  some  degree.  The 
results  here  are  approximately  10$  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  complete  paper.  As  this  is  the  first 
Problem  in  the  Course,  and  since  the  Programme  states 
that  it  is  mainly  a  review  of  the  work  of  preceding 
grades,  it  is  suggested  that  the  lower  achievement  may 
be  due  to  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  skip 
over  this  'review  work*  in  order  to  get  into  the  other 
sections  of  the  course.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
.  since  this  Problem  constitutes  review  work,  the  students 
may  not  attack  it  with  the  interest  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  other  sections  of  the  Course. 

h)  Problem  V. 

How  Britain  and  Canada  Developed  a 

System  of  Democratic  Government. 

From  our  point  of  view  as  Canadians  this  is 
probably  the  most  important  section  of  the  Grade  IX 
Course.  It  is  however,  definitely  the  most  poorly 
mastered  seotion  of  the  work.  There  are  several 
possible  explanations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  material  here  is  very  definitely 
historical,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  less  appeal  to 
the  students.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  history  teachers  today  to  neglect  the  mastery 
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of  fact  in  their  teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  Courses. 
Text  books  again  enter  into  the  matter.  Historical 
material  such  as  that  required  in  this  Problem  is  often 
found  in  the  older  text  books  which  students  have  a 
general  tendency  to  shun. 

In  the  cases  of  Problems  5  and  7  which  are 
among  the  lowest  three  in  achievement,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  sampling  of  these  two  problems  on  the 
question  paper  is  perhaps  unsatisfactory.  In  each  case 
the  Problem  carried  a  weight  of  only  5.5$  on  the  paper. 
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V 

Comparison  of  Achievement  of  Students 
in  City,  Town  and  Village,  and  Rural  Schools. 

In  view  of  the  many  changes  made  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Intermediate  School  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  some  question  as  to  whether  the  rural 
schools  with  their  limited  facilities  could  offer 
instruction  comparable  to  that  of  the  larger, 
departmentalized  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

A  study  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  Grade 
IX  social  studies  paper  should  provide  at  least  a 
partial  answer  to  this  question.  The  new  technique 
in  Social  Studies  differs  greatly  from  the  former 
method  of  instruction  in  History.  The  emphasis  on 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today,  and  the  subsequent 
need  for  modern  texts,  references,  atlases,  magazines, 
and  the  like  has  put  new  and  heavy  demands  on  the 
school.  The  purpose  here  is  to  determine  whether  the 
small  rural  school  is  able  to  meet  these  demands 
favourably  in  comparison  with  the  town  and  city  schools. 

The  sampling  of  papers  used  in  this  part 
of  the  study  included: 

City  schools  .  200  papers. 

Town  and  village  .  200  papers. 

Rural  schools  .  200  papers. 
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Marks  in  percentages  for  each  of  these  three 
groups  were  tabulated,  and  the  average  score  or  mean 
was  determined  for  each  distribution.  Computation  of 
the  standard  deviation,  and  probable  error  of  the 
mean  are  also  shown. 


1)  City  group. 


2 


$  score. 

f . 

d. 

fd. 

fd 

.  0-4 

0 

-7 

0 

0 

5-9 

1 

-6 

-6 

36 

10-14 

4 

-5 

-20 

100 

15-19 

9 

-4 

-36 

144 

20-24 

7 

-3 

-21 

63 

25-29 

34 

-2 

-68 

136 

30-34 

31 

-1 

-31 

31 

35-39 

36 

0 

0 

-184 

0 

40-44 

21 

1 

21 

21 

45-49 

22 

2 

44 

88 

50-54 

13 

3 

39 

117 

55-59 

9 

4 

36 

144 

60-64 

8 

5 

40 

200 

65-69 

4 

6 

24 

144 

70-74 

1 

7 

7 

49 

Total 

200 

211 

1273 

Mean,  M  (1)  .... 

37.74$ 

Mean  score  out  of 

163. .61.52 

r  2 

2" 

S.  D. . A  Sum  f d 

c  X  I  I.  .5 

V  N 

c..  -184 

..0.13 


CO 

• 

fc> 

• 

• 

• 

/1273 

-  0.02 

X  5  =  12.60 

P.  E.  M 

J  200 

(1) 

.6745  7"- 

.6745  X  12.60  = 

Vn 

14.2 

M  (1)  37.74  ±  0.59 
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2)  Town  students. 


»  score. 

f . 

d. 

fd. 

dfd. 

0-4 

0 

-6 

0 

0 

5-9 

1 

-5 

-5 

25 

10-14 

3 

-4 

-12 

48 

15-19 

10 

-3 

-30 

90 

20-24 

25 

-2 

-50 

100 

25-29 

34 

-1 

-34 

34 

30-34 

33 

0 

0 

-131 

0 

35-39 

26 

1 

26 

26 

40-44 

24 

2 

48 

96 

45-49 

18 

3 

54 

162 

50-54 

15 

4 

60 

240 

55-59 

6 

5 

30 

150 

60-64 

3 

6 

18 

108 

65-69 

2 

7 

14 

98 

70-74 

0 

200 

8 

0 

250 

0 

1177 

Mean,  M  (2)  ....  35.18% 

Mean  score  out  of  163.. 57. 35. 

"2  S~ 

S.  D.  /Sum  fd  -  c  <  I  I 


.  D.  Sum 
N 


S.  D.  1/1177  -  0.36 

200 


c  = 


5 

250  - 


N 


-  0.59 


2.35  5  =  11.75 


P.  E.  M  (2)  .6745 

\N 


.6745 


11.75 


14.2 


131 


0.56 


M  ( 2 )  -  35.18  0.56 
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3)  Rural  students. 


#  score. 

f . 

d. 

fd. 

df  d. 

0-4 

0 

-6 

0 

0 

5-9 

2 

-5 

-10 

50 

10-14 

4 

-4 

-16 

64 

15-19 

26 

-3 

-78 

234 

20-24 

31 

-2 

-62 

124 

25-29 

33 

-1 

-33 

33 

30-34 

29 

0 

0 

0 

-99 

35-39 

27 

1 

27 

27 

40-44 

18 

2 

36 

72 

45-49 

12 

3 

36 

108 

50-54 

14 

4 

56 

224 

55-59 

2 

5 

10 

50 

60-64 

1 

6 

6 

36 

65-69 

0 

7 

0 

0 

70-74 

1 

8 

8 

64 

200 

179 

1086 

Mean,  M 

(3)  .... 

31.62# 

Mean  score  out  of 

163. . . 

51.54 

f 

2 

S.  D.  IS 

urn  df  d  - 

c 

I 

I  = 

V 

N 

c  179  -  99 
200 


.  D A  1086 —  0.16 
200 


X  5 


0.4 


2.29  X  5  11.45 


P.  E.  M  (3)  =  .6745  X  11.45  —  0.54 

14.2 


M  (3)  =  31.62  t  0.54 
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4)  Conrparison  of  scores. 


Group. 


Mean. 


City  students 
Town  and  village 
Rural  students 


37.74  f  0.59  M(l) 

35.18  ±  0.56  M(2) 

31.62  ±  0.54  M(3 ) 


Differences  in  scores. 
Difference  (1)  =  M(l)  -  M(2) 

37.74  -  35.18  =  2.56. 

I  2  ^  2 

P.  E.  Difference  (1)  P.  E.  M(l)  ^  P.  E.  M(2) 

,56  -  0.81 


0.59  +  0. 

D (1 )  2.56  0.81 


Difference  (2)  M(l)  -  M(3) 

57.74  -  31.62  6.12 

P.  E.  Difference  (2)  P.  E.  M(l)  P.  E.  M(3) 

2  2 

0.59  +  0.54  0.80 

D(2)  -  6.12  t  0.80 


2 


Difference  (3) 


P.  E.  Difference 


mi 


M(2)  -  M( 3 ) 

35.18  -  31.62  =  3.56 

I . .  ■  — "  v  .  "  2 

(3)  P.  E.  M( 2 )  P.  E.  M(3) 

2  2 
0.56  0.54 

5.56  0.78 


0.78 


X  v  ■  . j  i  , 
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The  differences  in  scores  for  the  three  groups 
are  as  follows: 

D(l)  City  and  town  groups  2.56  i  0.81 
D(2)  City  and  rural  groups  6.12  r  0.80 
D(3)  Town  and  rural  groups  3.56  0.78 


Observations . 

There  is  a  significant  difference  in  scores  in 
favor  of  both  the  city  and  town  schools  over  the  rural 
school. 

The  actual  differences  as  stated  above  appear 
rather  lower  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  average 
score  for  the  test  been  higher. 

The  difference  in  achievement  between  the 
city  group  and  the  town  and  village  group,  namely 
2.56  0.81  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  high  degree 

of  probability  that  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  city  schools  over  the  town  or  village  schools. 
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5 )  Nature  of  the  General  Text. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Grade  IX  Examinations 
is  stated  as: 

n  To  furnish  data  respecting  his  (the  student’s) 
mental  capacity  and  special  aptitudes,  to  be  used 
for  educational  guidance.”  (1) 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of 
the  mental  ability  of  Grade  IX  students,  the  Examination 
Board  has  required  all  candidates  in  this  grade  to 
complete  a  General  Test  in  addition  to  the  tests  in 
specific  subjects. 

This  General  Test  is  essentially  a  test  of 
intelligence,  but,  to  date,  no  data  have  been  made 
available  concerning  its  reliability  or  validity. 

The  1939  General  Test  consists  of  81  short 
answer  questions  of  the  six  following  types: 

Part  A:  17  items. 

Write  the  number  corresponding  to  the  correct 
answer  in  the  brackets  on  the  right. 

1.  The  word  meaning  nearly  the  opposite  of  joy  is 
(1)  pleasure  (2)  sorrow  (3)  misfortune  (4)  anger 
(5)  laughter.  Ans .  (  ) 

Part  B:  9  items. 

Put  the  correct  answer  in  each  blank. 


(1)  Alberta  Programme  of  Studies,  Intermediate  School, 
1940.  n.  12. 
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1.  A  man  sold  a  6  acre  plot  for  f  150.  How  much  was 
this  for  each  acre?  Ans.  ( 

Part  C:  14  items. 

Which  word  in. each  group  given  below  means 
something  most  unlike  the  other  three  in  the 
group?  Put  its  number  in  the  bracket  to  the 
right . 

1.  (1)  fork  (2)  bottle  (3)  spoon  (4)  knife  Ans.  ( 

Part  D:  20  items. 

Try  to  find  how  the  numbers  in  each  row 
are  made  up,  and  then  mark  on  the  blank  lines 
at  the  end  of  each  rovtf  the  two  numbers  that 
should  come  next . 

1.  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  _ ,  _ 

Part  E:  12  items. 

Write  the  word  which  is  indicated  by  each  of 
the  following  definitions.  The  word  must  contain 
as  many  letters  as  the  number  shown  in  brackets 
before  the  space  for  writing  your  answer. 

1.  To  move  quickly  on  foot.  (3)  _ . 

Part  F:  9  items. 

Write  the  correct  answers  in  brackets. 

1.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  0.1  foot?  (  ) 


A  complete  copy  of  the  General  Test,  1939,  appears  in 
the  Appendix. 
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6)  Scores  on  General  Test, 
a)  Score  distribution  for  city  group. 


>  score. 

f . 

d. 

fd. 

dfd. 

25-29 

0 

-7 

0 

0 

30-34 

0 

-6 

0 

0 

35-39 

4 

-5 

-20 

100 

40-44 

9 

-4 

-36 

144 

45-49 

14 

-3 

-42 

126 

50-54 

26 

-2 

-52 

104 

55-59 

30 

-1 

-30 

-180 

30 

60-64 

34 

0 

0 

0 

65-69 

30 

1 

30 

30 

70-74 

26 

2 

52 

104 

75-79 

14 

3 

42 

126 

60-e4 

8 

4 

32 

128 

85-89 

3 

5 

15 

75 

90-94 

2 

6 

12 

72 

95-99 

0 

200 

7 

0 

183 

30 

1039 

Mean  M(l)  -  63.73% 

Mean  out  of  81  51. 62 


S.  D. -i  Sum  dfd 
N 


2  ~ 

c  x  I 


1039  -  0  X  5 

200 

2.28  X  5  =  11.40 


1=5 

c  -  185  -  180 
200 

=  0.00 


P.  E.  M(l)  -  . 6745  -r" l  .6745  11.40  0.54 

VN  14.2 


M(l) 


63.73  0.54 


b)  Score  distribution  for  town  group 


%  score. 

f . 

d. 

fd. 

dfd. 

25-29 

0 

-7 

0 

0 

30-34 

3 

-6 

-18 

108 

35-39 

7 

-5 

-35 

175 

40-44 

18 

-4 

-72 

288 

45-49 

15 

-3 

-45 

135 

50-54 

30 

-2 

-60 

120 

55-59 

27 

-1 

-27 

-257 

27 

60-64 

26 

0 

0 

0 

65-69 

23 

1 

23 

23 

70-74 

25 

2 

50 

100 

75-79 

14 

3 

42 

126 

80-84 

7 

4 

28 

112 

85-89 

5 

5 

25 

125 

90-94 

0 

6 

0 

0 

95-99 

0 

200 

7 

0 

168 

0 

1339 

Mean 

M(2)  =  61.6055 

Mean 

r — ” 

out  of  81  49.91 

2 

S.  D.  Sum  dfd 
N 

-  c  x  I 

I  =  5 

c  168 

2.55 

5  12.75 

=  -0. 

P.  E.  M(2) 

.6745  <  12.75 

0.60 

14.2 


257 
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c)  Score  distribution  for  rural  group. 


%  score. 

f . 

d. 

fd. 

dfd. 

25-29 

0 

-7 

0 

0 

30-34 

5 

-6 

-30 

180 

35-39 

9 

-5 

-45 

225 

40-44 

17 

-4 

-68 

272 

45-49 

17 

-3 

-51 

151 

50-54 

27 

-2 

-54 

108 

55-59 

29 

-1 

-29 

-277 

29 

60-64 

33 

0 

0 

0 

65-69 

23 

1 

23 

23 

70-74 

20 

2 

40 

80 

75-79 

8 

3 

24 

72 

80-84 

9 

4 

36 

144 

85-89 

3 

5 

15 

75 

90-94 

0 

6 

0 

0 

95-99 

0 

200 

7 

0 

138 

0 

1359 

Mean  M(3)  60.36% 

Mean  out  of  81  48.89 

I  =  5 

c  138  -  277 
200 

2.52  <  5  12.60  -0.65 

P.  E.  M(3)  _  .6745  12.60  0.59 

14.2 


2  . 

S.  D.  Sum  dfd  o  I 
N 


M(3)  60.36  0.59 


r* 


■ 
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7 )  Comparison  of  scores 


General  test. 


Group. 

City  students 
Town  and  village 
Rural  students 


Means . 

63.73 

61.60 

60.36 


Differences  in  scores. 


City  and  town. 

Difference  (1)  D(l)  -  M(l)  -  M(2) 

=  63.73  -  61.60 
£.13 

2  2 


P.  E.  D ( 1 ) 


A/C 


0.65 


54  +  0.69 

D(l)  2.13  t  0.81 
City  and  rural. 

D ( 2 )  M(l)  -  M(3) 

63.73  -  60.36 

3.37 
2 


P.  E.  D(2 )  0.54  +■  0.59  V.63 

D ( 2 )  3.37  0.80 

Town  and  rural. 

D ( 3 )  M(2)  -  M(3) 

61.60  -  60.36 


0.54 

0.60 

0.59 


0.81 


0.80 


1.24 
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P.  E.  D(3) 


Z 

0.59 


D(3)  =  1.24  ±  0.84 


0.84 


A  summary  of  the  preceding  data  for  the  social 
studies  test  and  the  general  test  is  given  below: 


Group.  Av.  score  on  general  test.  Av.  score  on  social 

studies  test. 


City 

63.75 

-*• 

0.54 

37.74 

0.59 

Town 

61.60 

4= 

0.60 

35.18 

0.56 

Rural 

60.36 

Hf- 

0.59 

31.62 

4* 

0.54 

Differences  in  scores  for  the  above  groups 
are  as  follows: 

General  test.  Social  Studies. 


D(l) 

City 

and 

town 

2.13 

0.81 

2.56 

0.81 

D(2) 

City 

and 

rural 

3.37 

0.81 

6.12 

0.80 

D(3) 

Town 

and 

rural 

1.24 

0.84 

3.56 

0.78 

Observat ions . 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  above  data  that  the 
differences  in  achievement  are  considerably  less  marked 
on  the  general  test.  The  type  of  ability  measured  by  the 
general  test  must  therefore  be  more  constant  among  all 
students  and  all  types  of  schools  than  is  ability  in 
Social  Studies. 

In  the  light  of  the  averages  on  the  two  tests, 
the  uniformity  of  the  group  scores  on  the  general  test 


. 


is  even  more  marked 


Both  the  general  test  and  the  social  studies 
scores  show  significant  differences  in  favor  of  the 
city  schools  over  the  rural. 


8)  Graphical  Representation  of  Scores. 


(  See  following  pages  ) 
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VI 

Correlation  of  Scores, 

Social  Studies  and  General  Test. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  discuss 
the  General  Test  in  any  detail.  The  first  step  in  any 
such  discussion  would  entail  establishing  the 
reliability  and  validity  of  the  test.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  study  made  available  the  data 
required  for  a  comparison  of  scores  on  Social  Studies 
and  the  General  Test,  four  correlations  were  completed 
to  this  end.  Correlations  between  scores  on  the  two 
tests  were  calculated  for  each  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  Six  hundred  students  from  schools  of  all 
types,  using  the  sampling  mentioned  in  Chapter  1. 

2.  Two  hundred  students  from  city  schools. 

3.  Two  hundred  students  from  town  and 
village  schools. 

4.  Two  hundred  students  from  rural  schools. 

The  correlation  coefficients  between  the  two 
sets  of  scores  for  each  of  the  four  groups  are  as  follows: 

Group. Coefficient . 

0.60  0.02 


Total  group 
City  group 


0.54  0.05 
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Gont  fd 


Group. Coefficient . 

Town  group  0.61  t  0.05 

Rural  group  0.61  :  0.05 


These  correlations  are  what  one  would  expect 
between  scores  on  an  intelligence  test,  and  scores  for 
a  particular  subject.  The  correlation  between 
intelligence  test  scores  and  college  grades  have  been 
found  to  vary  from  .30  to  .65  with  the  average  slightly 
below  .50.  Correlations  above  .60  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  the  reliability  of  the  social  studies  test, 
and  to  conclude  that  it  measured  intelligence  rather 
than  ability  in  social  studies. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  coefficient  is 
somewhat  lower  for  city  students  than  for  students 
from  the  smaller  schools.  One  interpretation  of  this 
difference  might  be  that  the  teaching  of  social  studies 
in  these  smaller  schools  is  not  as  efficient  as  in  the 
city  schools.  As  a  result  the  achievement  ol  the 
student  from  the  smaller  school  will  correspond  more 
closely  to  his  general  mental  ability  as  indicated  by 
the  score  on  the  General  Test. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


A  QUESTION  ANALYSIS  OE  THE  1939  PAPER. 


VII 


1)  Discriminating  Power  of  Questions. 

The  purpose  of  an  achievement  test  such  as 
the  one  under  consideration  is  to  yield  an  index  of 
performance •  Each  question  should  therefore  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  principal  purpose  of 
measuring  achievement  in  terms  of  total  score.  Different 
questions  in  a  test  contribute  variously  toward  this 
objective,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  is  a 
measure  of  their  effectiveness. 

The  most  effective,  and  therefore  the  most 
valuable  questions  are  those  that  distinguish  most 
clearly  among  students  of  superior,  average,  and  inferior 
attainments.  An  item  which  is  consistently  answered 
by  those  who  have  higher  scores  on  the  paper  as  a  whole, 
and  is  missed  by  those  of  inferior  attainment,  is  a 
good  question,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  high  power 
of  discrimination. 

The  procedure  employed  in  making  the  question 
analysis  is  outlined  in  the  following  pages. 

The  analysis  here  is  concerned  with  differences 
in  scores  of  superior,  average,  and  inferior  students. 

The  distribution  of  marks  on  the  sampling  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  study  indicated  that  approximately  one-third 
of  the  students  made  marks  above  65,  one- third  made  scores 
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between  50  and  65,  and  the  remaining  one-third  scored 
below  50  out  of  the  total  of  163. 

This  distribution  suggested  a  classification 
of  the  papers  into  three  groups  as  follows: 


Score . 

Above  65 

50  to  65  inclusive 
Below  50 


Group, 
superior, 
average . 
inferior. 


Two  hundred  papers  were  chosen  at  random  for 
the  superior  and  the  inferior  groups  on  the  basis  of  the 
scores  as  indicated  above. 

For  each  question,  the  percentage  of  correct 
responses  for  the  best  third,  and  for  the  poorest  third 
were  calculated.  The  difference  between  best  and 
poorest  represents  the  index  of  discrimination  ior  the 
question,  and  is  a  test  of  its  quality. 

Example :  On  question  13,  the  best  and  poorest 
groups  scored  respectively  6.40  and  5.54,  or  64%  and  o5.4%. 
The  difference  between  64%  and  55.4%  is  8.6  which  is  the 
index  of  discrimination  for  the  question. 

The  average  scores  obtained  on  each  question 
by  the  superior  and  inferior  groups  are  given  below. 

Each  score  in  the  table  represents  the  average  for  200 


students  in  the  group. 
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Table  18. 


Question. 

Value  of  question. 

Average 

Sup. 

score • 
Inf. 

1 

13 

6.49 

2.38 

2 

8 

5.64 

3.57 

3 

6 

3.27 

1.97 

4 

8 

5.01 

3.73 

5 

8 

4.92 

2.62 

6 

12 

7.01 

3.90 

7 

9 

3.11 

1.39 

8 

6 

3.81 

2.22 

9 

8 

4.86 

2.52 

10 

10 

5.02 

1.14 

11 

9 

4.31 

1.60 

12 

10 

5.55 

1.76 

13 

10 

6.40 

5.54 

14 

11 

5.81 

2.44 

15 

6 

2.14 

0.58 

16 

8 

2.80 

1.19 

17 

13 

3.96 

0.84 

18 

8 

4.16 

1.78 

From  the  preceding  data  the  following  table 
was  prepared  giving  the  percentages  of  correct  responses 
for  the  superior  and  inferior  groups.  The  index  of 
discrimination  for  each  question  is  given  in  column  (4) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
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Table  19. 

Index  of  Discrimination  for  Questions 

1959  Social  Studies  Paper. 

(2)  ^  (3)  (4) 

ia  Response  °]o  Response  Index  of  Discrim- 


Superior. Inferior. ination. 


49.92 

26.00 

23.92 

70.47 

44.62 

25.85 

54.40 

32.83 

21.67 

62.62 

46.62 

16.00 

61.50 

32.75 

28.75 

58.42 

32.50 

25.92 

34.55 

15.44 

19.11 

63.50 

37.00 

26.50 

60.75 

31.50 

29.25 

50.20 

11.40 

38.80 

47.88 

17.77 

30.11 

55.50 

17.60 

37.90 

64.00 

55.40 

8.60 

52.82 

22.18 

30.64 

35.60 

9.66 

25.94 

35.00 

14.87 

20.13 

30.46 

6.46 

24.00 

52.00 

22.25 

29.75 
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The 

following  table  shows 

the  questions  on 

the  1939  paper 

arranged  in  order  of 

discriminating 

power* 

Table  20. 

Order  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Question 

number. 

Index  of 
discrimination 

1 

10 

38.80 

2 

12 

37.90 

3 

14 

30.60 

4 

11 

30.11 

5 

18 

29.75 

6 

9 

29.25 

7 

5 

28.75 

8 

8 

26.50 

9 

15 

25.94 

10 

6 

25.92 

11 

2 

25.85 

12 

17 

24.00 

13 

1 

23.92 

14 

3 

21.67 

15 

16 

20.13 

16 

7 

19.11 

17 

4 

16.00 

18 

13 

8.60 

. 
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An  interpretation  of  the  discriminating 
power  of  the  various  questions  as  determined  in  the 
foregoing  analysis  must  proceed  with  considerable  caution. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
satisfactory  type  of  question  has  been  employed  throughout 
the  paper.  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  fact 
that  a  positive  index  of  discrimination  appears  for 
each  question.  In  no  case  was  a  question  answered 
as  well  by  the  inferior  as  by  the  superior  group. 

Since  the  average  mark  on  the  whole  sampling 
was  only  34.86%,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  value  of 
the  index  of  discrimination  is  considerably  lower  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  scores  averaged  fifty  or 
sixty  percent.  For  this  reason,  the  relative  values 
of  the  indices  of  discrimination  will  form  the  basis 
of  the  following  observations. 

3)  An  Evaluation  of  Types  of  Questions  Used. 

After  re-drafting  the  paper,  with  questions 
arranged  in  order  of  their  discriminating  power,  a 
further  analysis  of  the  paper  was  made  with  the  object 
of  determining  whether  the  type  of  question  had  any 
significant  relation  to  its  discriminating  power.  It 
was  noted  that  questions  fell  into  three  general 
types : 
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1.  Current  Events,  or  those  dealing  with 
current  history.  To  a  certain  extent 
current  events  questions  may  be  factual, 
but  the  material  here  is  so  general  that 
it  cannot  be  taught  as  factual  material. 
For  this  reason  all  questions  covering 
current  events  are  placed  in  a  common 
class . 

2.  Reasoning  questions,  calling  upon  the 
students  to  give  arguments  for  or 
against  a  statement, 

3.  Factual  questions  depending  mainly  upon 
the  amount  of  information  the  student 
had  mastered. 

Questions  on  the  paper  were  classified  on 
this  basis  as  follows: 


Table  21. 


Question  No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Type. 

Factual-geographic . 
Factual-general  information. 
Reasoning  and  Factual. 

Factual. 

Reasoning. 

Factual. 

Factual. 

Factual-geographic  and  current. 
Reasoning. 

Current  events. 

Current  events. 

Current  events. 


Table  21.  Cont'd 


Question  No. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Type. 

Factual-True-False . 

Factual  and  Current  events. 
Reasoning. 

Factual. 

Reasoning. 

Reasoning. 


Questions  as  classified  above  are  shown  in 
Table  22  in  order  of  discrimination. 

Table  22. 


Order  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Question 

number. 

Type  of  question. 

1 

10 

Current  events. 

2 

12 

Current  events. 

3 

14 

Current  events  and 
Factual. 

4 

11 

Current  events. 

6 

18 

Reasoning. 

6 

9 

Reasoning. 

7 

5 

Reasoning. 

8 

8 

Factual-geographic . 

9 

15 

Reasoning. 
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Table  22. 

Cont  *d. 

Order  of  discrim¬ 
ination. 

Question 

number. 

Type  of  question. 

10 

6 

Factual. 

11 

2 

Factual. 

12 

17 

Reasoning. 

13 

1 

Factual-geographic . 

14 

3 

Reasoning  and  Factual 

15 

16 

Factual . 

16 

7 

Factual. 

17 

4 

Factual. 

18 

13 

Factual-True-Fal se . 

Although  the  above  Table  shows  some 
variations,  a  definite  general  grouping  of  the  question 
types  appears. 

Questions  based  on  Current  Events  are 
grouped  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  indicating  that 
questions  of  this  type  have  the  highest  discriminating 
power,  and  that  they  will  serve  to  better  advantage 
than  either  of  the  other  types  of  question  in 
distinguishing  the  superior  student  from  the  inferior. 

In  the  mid-section  of  the  scale  a  group  of 
questions  appear  which  are  of  the  reasoning  type. 

These  questions  neoessarily  demand  a 
basis  of  information,  but  they  go  beyond  mere  facts 
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in  that  they  call  for  original  thinking  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts.  Reasoning  questions  rank  second  in 
ability  to  discriminate  between  the  better  and  the 
weaker  students. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  a  definite 
grouping  of  questions  of  the  factual  type  is  noted. 
This  indicates  that  the  weaker  students  stands  up 
more  satisfactorily  against  the  superior  student  in 
ability  to  reproduce  facts  than  he  does  in  the  ability 
to  reason  logically  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
at  his  command.  Questions  of  the  informational  type 
have  the  least  value  in  discriminating  between  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  student. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  least 
valuable  question  on  the  paper  from  the  standpoint 
of  discrimination  is  question  13,  which  is  of  the 
true-false  type. 
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4)  Observations. 

The  average  percentage  scores 

on  the  18  questions  of  the  paper  are  as 

questions  are  arranged  in  order  of  the 

Table  23. 

Index  of  discrimination.  Ques.  No. 

of  600  students 

follows.  The 

sco res. 

Av.  %  Score. 

8.6 

13 

59.50 

25.8 

2 

56.95 

16.0 

4 

55.12 

26.5 

8 

49.56 

28.7 

5 

47.58 

25.9 

6 

45.58 

29.3 

9 

44.92 

21.7 

3 

44.72 

23.9 

1 

37.38 

30.6 

14 

37.00 

29.7 

18 

35.62 

37.9 

12 

35.10 

30.1 

11 

33.33 

38.8 

10 

30.43 

20.1 

16 

23.75 

19.1 

7 

23.37 

25.9 

15 

21.81 

24.0 

17 

18.59 
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The  following  observations  are  noted: 

1*  The  order  in  which  questions  appear  on  the 
paper  is  important.  It  may  be  observed  from  the  table 
above  that  eight  of  the  first  nine  questions  from  the 
standpoint  of  achievement  appear  on  the  first  half  of 
the  paper.  This  fact  may  have  a  two-fold  significance: 

a)  It  may  indicate  that  the  first  nine 
questions  are  less  difficult  than  the  second  nine. 

b)  It  may  indicate  that  the  arrangement 
of  questions  on  the  paper  is  important.  In  spite  of 
the  freedom  of  choice,  students  tend  to  begin  by 
answering  question  1,  and  to  continue  answering  the 
questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

The  type,  and  difficulty  of  the  questions 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  in  arranging 
the  order  in  which  the  questions  are  to  appear.  A 
particularly  difficult  first  question  will  tend  to 
lower  the  complete  score  of  the  weaker  students. 

2.  The  most  valuable  question  is  one  of 
average  difficulty.  The  list  of  average  scores 
suggests  a  division  into  three  groups  as  follows: 

1)  Below  30 $ 

2)  From  30 $  to  50$ 

3)  Above  50$ 

The  average  index  of  discrimination  for 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  questions  is: 
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1)  Group  below  30$.  • . . .22.3 

2)  Group  from  30$  to  50$. ......... .29.4 

3)  Group  above  50$ . 16.8 


The  middle  group  of  questions,  namely  those 
of  average  difficulty  have  the  highest  average  power 
of  discrimination,  and  these  questions  are  therefore 
most  valuable  in  spreading  out  the  scores  according 
to  ability  of  the  students. 

3.  Question  15:  This  question  is  apparently 
of  little  value.  It  contributes  in  approximately  the 
same  degree  to  the  scores  of  superior,  average,  and 
inferior  students. 

4.  Question  2:  This  question  is  only 
slightly  more  difficult  than  number  13.  The  index 
of  discrimination  indicates  that  it  is  a  much  more 
valuable  question.  Its  value  over  question  13  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  greater  demand  on  the 
student's  Social  Studies  background.  Question  13 
depends  solely  on  ability  to  read  a  graph. 

5.  Question  4;  An  examination  of  150 
answer  papers  reveals  that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  accurate  marking. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  question  of  this  type  be 
included  on  the  paper,  but  that  at  least  half  marks 
be  given  for  facility  of  expression.  Invariably  the 
answers  were  evaluated  by  the  number  of  facts  they 
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contained. 

6.  Question  8:  This  question  is  much  the 
same  in  type  as  number  2.  Its  appearance  near  the 
middle  of  the  paper  probably  accounts  for  the  slightly 
lower  achievement. 

7.  Questions  5,  5,  9,  and  18:  These  four 
questions  are  of  the  reasoning  type,  and  with  the 
exception  of  number  3,  the  discriminating  values  are 
remarkably  uniform.  In  the  case  of  question  3,  an 
examination  of  150  answer  papers  indicates  that  the 
standard  of  marking  on  this  particular  question  is 
unsatisfactory.  To  substantiate  this  statement,  two 
typical  answers  are  quoted  below: 

Marker's  evaluation  6  out  of  6. 

1.  Labor  from  Prairietown  may  be  used. 

2.  The  company  may  buy  the  necessary 

building  material  in  Prairietown. 

3.  The  staff  may  be  hired  in  Prairietown. 

4.  The  staff  may  bring  an  increase  of 
buying  power,  through  the  payroll,  to  the  creamery. 

5.  The  farmers  of  Prairietown  district  may 
get  more  profit  from  their  cream,  as  they  will  not 
have  to  send  it  out  to  the  creamery. 

6.  The  increased  profits  from  the  farmers' 
cream  will  stay  in  Prairietown,  and  the  whole 
community  will  be  better  oi f  financially. 
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Marker’s  evaluation  2  out  of  6. 

1.  If  a  creamery  was  built  at  Prairietown 
by  the  Central  Alberta  Dairy  it  would  supply  this  town 
with  better  milk,  cream,  and  butter. 

2.  It  would  increase  the  town’s  industries. 

3.  It  would  make  the  town  larger. 

4.  People  would  be  induced  to  come,  and  it 
would  increase  the  town’s  business. 

5.  It  might  induce  other  concerns  to  start 
business  in  the  town. 

6.  Creamery  produce  could  be  gotten  cheaper 
when  they  did  not  have  to  send  away  for  it. 

The  evaluations  placed  on  the  two  answers 
above  are  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  marking 
key,  (See  Appendix),  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
’key*  is  not  satisfactory  for  this  particular  question. 
All  points  mentioned  in  the  second  answer  are  correct, 
and  the  evaluation  of  2  marks  is  too  low.  These  two 
answers  are  typical  of  the  marking  on  this  particular 
question. 

8.  Question  6:  It  is  suggested  that  more 
weight  be  given  for  facility  of  expression  on  questions 
of  this  type. 

9.  Question  1:  This  appears  to  be  a 

satisfactory  type  of  question. 

10.  Question  14;  Part  (b) :  Weakness  of  this 
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section  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  3  marks  is 
the  only  indication  of  how  much  information  is  required. 
Many  students  wrote  one  whole  page  on  these  three  marks, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact,  the  following  wording  is 
suggested: 

(b)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  following, 
state  in  one  sentence  the  part  played  in  improving 
these  conditions: 

11.  Question  11:  Part  (d)  *  Discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Guiana  region  as 
a  place  for  Jewish  colonization  *.  Value  5. 

This  wording  would  be  improved  by  limiting  the  students 
to  six  lines  for  the  answer. 

IE.  Question  12:  This  is  a  good  question. 

It  is  of  average  difficulty,  and  has  a  comparatively 
high  index  of  discrimination. 

13.  Question  10:  This  is  a  good  question, 
having  the  highest  discriminating  power  of  all. 

Division  of  the  question  into  four  parts  increases  the 
objectivity,  and  adds  to  its  clarity.  In  Section  (d) , 
the  term  ’few  lines*  is  rather  indefinite.  A  better 
wording  would  be:  *  State  three  definite  moves  by 
which  the  Appeasement  Policy  has  progressed  since 
January  1,  1939.’ 


14.  Questions  7.  15.  16,  17:  These  four 
questions  are  distinctly  a  test  of  students*  knowledge 
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of  Canadian  history  or  Civics,  and  they  carry,  without 
exception,  the  four  lowest  scores.  The  significance 
is  two-fold: 

1.  The  questions  are  too  difficult. 

2.  Teachers  are  not  giving  sufficient 
attention  to  Canadian  history. 

A  study  of  the  paper  as  a  whole  indicates 
that  these  questions  are  comparatively  no  more  difficult 
than  other  sections  of  the  paper.  It  is  however 
significant  to  note  that  three  of  the  four  questions  are 
placed  as  numbers  15,  16,  and  17,  on  the  paper.  As 
observed  above  this  fact  will  tend  to  lower  the  scores 
on  these  questions. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  another  part  of 
this  study  that  the  objectives  of  the  Social  Studies 
Course  do  not  place  sufficient  stress  on  the  importance 
of  Canadian  History  and  our  own  system  of  government. 
This  fact  may  in  a  large  measure  be  responsible  for 
the  low  attainment  on  this  section. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 
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VIII 

1)  Objectives  and  content. 

1.  The  scope  of  the  objectives  is  adequate  in  comparison 
with  the  generally  accepted  aims  of  social  studies 
instruction. 

2.  A  re-statement  of  objectives  1,  and  7  appears 
advisable.  The  primary  aim  of  this  change  would  be 
to  make  more  specific  the  importance  of: 

a)  A  knowledge  of  world  geography. 

b)  A  knowledge  of  Canadian  History. 

c)  An  understanding  of  how  we,  in  Canada  are  governed. 

3.  A  revision  of  the  course  content  might  be  made  to 
include  material  bearing  directly  on  objective  5. 

2)  Effectiveness  of  Sampling. 

1.  The  examination  tests  the  achievement  of  each  objective 
with  the  exception  of  number  5. 

2.  Each  Problem  in  the  course  content  has  been  tested 
by  at  least  one  question  on  the  examination. 

3.  The  examination  weight  of  each  problem  approximates 
the  teaching  weight  carried  by  the  problem. 

4.  Problem  5,  '  How  Great  Britain  and  Canada  Have 
Developed  a  System  of  Democratic  Government  * ,  does 
not  carry  a  weight  on  the  examination  in  proportion  to 
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its  importance* 

3)  Extent  to  Which  Students  are  Mastering; 

the  Course. 

1.  The  standard  of  achievement  is  highest  on  Problems 
II,  III,  and  IV,  which  have  a  very  definite 
correlation  with  Science,  Health,  or  Junior  Business. 

2.  Problems  V,  and  VI,  dealing  with  current  history 
rank  second  in  achievement. 

3.  Problem  I,  constituting  a  review  of  world  economic 
and  geographic  factors  ranks  third. 

4.  Poorest  achievement  is  found  on  purely  1  historical  1 
material  in  Problem  V.  This  part  covers  Canadian 
and  British  History,  and  consequently  it  is  of 
primary  importance. 

4)  Comparative  Achievement  of  City, 

Town,  and  Rural  Groups. 

1.  The  average  percentage  score  of  six  hundred  students 
on  the  Social  Studies  test  is  34.8. 

2.  The  average  percentage  score  of  the  same  group  on  the 
General  Test  is  61.9. 

3.  The  average  percentage  scores  for  City,  Town  and 
Village,  and  Rural  groups  on  the  Social  Studies  Test 
and  the  General  Test  are  as  follows: 
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Group*  Social  Studies  Score.  General  Test  Score 


City 


37.74 


63.7 


Town  and  Village  35.18 


61.6 


Rural 


31.62 


60.4 


4.  Differences  in  scores  favor  the  larger  schools  on 
both  tests. 

5.  General  test  scores  are  more  constant  than  scores 
in  Social  Studies. 

5)  Correlation  of  Scores  for  Social  Studies 


Test  and  General  Test 


1.  The  correlation  between  scores  for  Social  Studies 
and  the  General  Test  for  the  group  of  six  hundred 
students  is  ,60t  0.02. 

2.  The  correlation  between  scores  for  the  two  tests 
is  lower  for  city  students  than  for  town  and 
village,  or  rural  students. 

3.  The  correlation  between  scores  on  intelligence 
tests  and  achievement  tests  usually  approximates 
0.50. 

6)  Discriminating  Power  of  Questions. 

1.  Questions  on  current  history  have  the  highest  power 
of  discrimination. 
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2.  Questions  calling  for  logical  thinking,  or 
reasoning  rank  second  in  discriminating  power. 

3.  Questions  calling  merely  for  a  reproduction  of 
information  have  the  lowest  discriminating  power. 

4.  The  weakest  question  on  the  paper  from  the 
standpoint  of  discrimination  is  number  13,  the 
only  true-false  question  on  the  paper. 

5.  The  most  satisfactory  type  of  question  is  one  of 
average  difficulty. 
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1)  Examination  Paper,  1958. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES. 


Time  -21/2  hours. 


Note  -  You  are  not  expected  to  answer  all  the  questions 
on  this  paper.  You  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
by  answering  fourteen  questions  thoughtfully 
than  by  answering  eighteen  in  a  thoughtless  manner. 
Use  the  full  time  in  neat,  v/ell-presented  work. 

All  answers  are  to  be  written  on  foolscap. 

Values 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  the  world: 


4 


5 


5 


10 


(a)  Indicate,  by  shading  with  a  pencil, 
four  areas  in  which  there  has  been 
war  or  extensive  fighting  during  the 
past  two  years. 


(b)  Mark  the  following  cities.  Use  the 
number  instead  of  the  name. 


(1)  Winnipeg 

(2)  Chicago 

(3)  Havana 

(4)  Glasgow 

(5)  Marseilles 


(6)  Teruel 

( 7 )  J ohanne sburg 

(8)  Jerusalem 

(9)  Shanghai 

(10)  Singapore 


(c)  Indicate  the  following: 

The  location  of  the  world’s  greatest 
bridge.  (Mark  it  GB) 

The  city  where  the  ’’Padlock  Law’’  is 
being  enforced.  (Mark  it  PL) 

The  country  now  called  Eire.  (Mark 
it  CE) 

Canada’s  greatest  oil  field.  (Mark 
it  OF) 

The  world’s  chief  coffee-producing 
area.  (Mark  it  CA) 


2.  The  area  of  Africa  is  about  three 

times  as  great  as  that  of  Europe, 
but  the  population  of  Europe  is 
three  times  as  large  as  that  of 
Africa.  Explain  the  geographical 
conditions  which  have  led  to 
such  a  distribution  of  people. 
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8 


6 


8 


8 


9 


3.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  farm  home 
twenty  miles  from  a  railroad  and 
power-line  to  enjoy  a  high  standard 
of  living.  Tell  briefly  what  modern 
devices  can  be  introduced  into  such 
a  home  - 

(a)  for  reducing  labor. 

(b)  for  improving  sanitation. 

(c)  for  reducing  isolation. 

4.  The  Edmonton  Street  Railway  system  is 
the  property  of  the  City  of  Edmonton. 

In  many  other  cities  the  street 
railways  are  owned  and  managed  by 
private  companies.  Give  briefly  your 
arguments  for  and  against  city- 
ownership  of  such  a  service. 

5.  Set  down  three  arguments  for,  and  three 
arguments  against  the  resolution: 
Instalment  buying  and  selling  should 

be  prohibited  by  law. 

6.  Supposing  that  you  leave  High  School 
at  the  end  of  Grade  Ten,  what 
educational  facilities  may  you  use 
if  you  wish  to  continue  training 
yourself  for  success  in  life? 

7.  From  your  knowledge  of  rural  Alberta, 
what  do  you  think  are  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

8.  "Supporters  of  Free  Trade  were  indignant 
when  the  Government  levied  a  protective 
tariff  upon  clothing  imported  into 
Canada." 

(a)  What  is  free  trade? 

(b)  What  is  a  protective  tariff? 

(c)  How  would  such  a  tariff  affect  the 
Dominion  Government? 

(d)  How  would  it  affect  Canadian  clothing 
manufacturers? 


(e)  How  would  it  affect  the  people  who 
buy  clothes? 

(f)  How  would  it  affect  foreign  clothing 
manufacturers? 

(g)  What  benefits  are  expected  to  come 
to  the  Canadian  people  from  such  a 
tariff  on  clothing? 

(h)  How  do  foreign  countries  usually 
respond  to  such  a  tariff? 

(i)  ’What  two  countries  have  recently 
been  discussing  agreements  for  a 
much  freer  exchange  of  goods? 

What  vegetable  substances  can  be 
found  in  the  construction  and  furnishings 
of  an  ordinary  living-room?  List 
them  thus 

(a)  Wood  in  the  floor,  chairs,  table. 

(b)  . 

etc . 


Select  one  of  the  following:  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  flax. 

Tell  briefly  - 

(a)  Where  it  is  produced  in  great  quantity. 

(b)  The  agricultural  process  by  which  it 
is  obtained. 

(c)  One  great  city  of  export. 

(d)  One  route  by  which  it  comes  to  Alberta. 

Latex  is  the  creamy-colored  sap  of  a 
plant . 

(a)  From  what  plant  is  it  obtained,  and  how? 

(b)  In  what  country  was  the  plant  first 
produced? 

(c)  What  other  region  of  the  world  has  been 
found  very  suitable  for  its  growth? 
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2 


9  12. 


5  13. 


(d)  Name  four  different  classes  of 

commodities  in  which  the  finished 
product  of  the  plant  forms  a  very- 
important  part. 

Express  in  a  phrase  the  importance  of 
each  of  the  following  persons.  Write 
the  names  and  phrases  in  column  as 
shown. 

McCormick  -  inventor  of 

mechanical 

reaper. 

(a)  Florence  Nightingale 

(b)  Samuel  Morse 

(c)  Lord  Shaftsbury 

(d)  Wilhelm  K.  Rontgen 

(e)  James  Simpson 

(f)  Charles  Lindbergh 

(g)  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie- 

(h)  Elizabeth  Fry 

(i)  Michael  Faraday 

Write  down  in  column  the  words  necessary 
to  complete  correctly  the  statements 
which  follow: 

(a)  The  leaders  of  the  rebellions  of  1837, 

in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  respectively, 
were . and . 

(b)  The  movement  towards  popular  government 

in  Nova  Scotia  was  led  by . 

(c)  Lord  Elgin  gave  his  support  to 

parliamentary  rule  in  Canada  by  signing 
the . 


(d)  . protested  against 

Lord  Sydenham*s  interference  in 
Canada* s  government,  by  resigning 
from  office. 

(e)  . and  . 


were  the  two  leaders  whose  parties 
came  to  a  deadlock  in  Canada  before 
Confederation  took  place. 

(f)  . was  a  pioneer  organizer 

of  education  in  the  early  days  of 
Canadian  self-government. 
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(g)  . . . was  the  French- 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  early  in  this 
century, 

(h)  An  arrangement  for  free  trade  of 

produce  between  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
is  called . . 

6  14,  Write  a  paragraph  on  the  causes  which 

led  to  the  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

15.  A  Canadian  "left-wing"  newspaper  this 
year  published  an  article  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Canadian  mining 
industry  during  the  past  four  years. 
The  title  of  the  article  was  "Canada: 
Storehouse  of  Death". 

1  (a)  What  mineral  do  you  think  is  referred 

to  here? 

2  (b)  Why  does  the  writer  call  Canada  a 

storehouse  of  death? 


6 


2 


(c)  For  what  reasons  is  it  difficult 
to  prevent  this  mineral  from  being 
exported  for  deadly  purposes? 

(d)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
"left-wing"  and  "right-wing"  as 
applied  to  newspapers? 


16. 


Match  the  two  lists  which  follow, 
placing  the  number  of  the  description 
in  the  second  list  opposite  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  applies;  for 
example,  Chiang  Kai  Shek  ....  4. 


Ian  Mackenzie 

(1) 

Neville  Chamberlain(2) 

Edgar  Hoover 

(3) 

Nathan  E.  Tanner 

(4) 

(3) 

Herr  Goebbels 

(6) 

Chiang  Kai  Shek 

Fascist  leader 
in  Great  Britain. 
Socialist  leader- 
in  Canada. 

Aviator  who 
sought  the  Russian 
polar  fliers. 
Chinese  leader. 
Premier  of  Ontario. 
Head  of  Royal 
Commission  on 
Federal-provincial 
problems . 
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Prosecutor  of 
New  York  gangsters. 
Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain. 
Secretary  of 
Russian  Communist 
Party. 

Provincial  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Mines. 
Nazi  Minister  of 
propaganda. 

Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand. 
Canadian  Minister 
of  National  Defence. 

2  17.  (a)  What  is  a  democracy  and  what  is  a 

dictatorship? 

1  (h)  Give  one  outstanding  example  of  each. 

3  (c)  Why  does  a  democracy  move  more  slowly 

than  a  dictatorship  in  critical  times? 

4  (d)  Has  the  democracy  any  merits  which  make 

it  more  desirable  than  a  dictatorship? 

10  18.  Find  as  many  errors  of  fact  or  reasoning 

as  you  can  in  the  following  statement : 

"During  the  week  ending  January  29th,  1938, 
three  million  tons  of  coal  were  delivered 
to  householders  in  Alberta.  Multiplying 
by  52  gives  us  156  millions  of  tons  as  the 
annual  coal  consumption  of  the  homes  of 
Alberta.  A  sales  tax  of  1  cent  per  ton 
would  yield  the  government  $  1,560,000 
per  year;  and  this  sum,  used  to 
purchase  undeveloped  farm  lands  at  $100 
per  acre,  would  be  sufficient  to  start 
ten  thousand  unemployed  men  on  farms  of 
their  own.  This  would  take  care  of  the 
Province’s  registered  unemployed  twice 
over,  and  do  away  with  public  relief 
for  all  time.” 


Michael  Savage  (7) 

W.  N.  Rowell  (8) 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley  (9) 
Joseph  Stalin 

(10) 

Mitchell  Hepburn 

(id 

Sir  Hubert  Wilkins 

(12) 

J.  S.  Wooflsworth 

(IS) 


150  Total  marks 
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NOTE: 


Values 

6 


7 


8 


2)  Social  Studies  1959 . 


Marking;  Key. 

In  all  argumentative  or  descriptive  answers,  the 
examiner  is  expected  to  give  credit  for  good  sense 
and  relevant  fact ,  whether  or  not  the  material  is 
included  in  the  Key. 

1.  (a)  The  dot  numbered  must  be  the  correct 

one.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  on  the 
map  provided. 

(b)  Sudetan  Germany,  vicinity  of  Prague, 
Tunisia,  vicinity  of  dot  marked  for 
Tunis . 

United  States  former  possession, 

Phillipine  Islands. 

Hollywood  -  as  marked. 

Antarctic  fringe  roughly  south  of 
Africa. 

Russian  Japanese  clashes  -  inland  a 
little  north  of  Korea. 

Balearic  Islands  as  marked. 

2 o  (a)  4 

(b)  2 

(c)  4 

(d)  3 

(e)  1 

If)  5 

(g)  4 

(h)  1 

3.  Purchase  of  building  materials  locally. 

Additions  to  tax  roll  (plant  and  homes 

of  employees) 

Added  income  for  local  farmers. 

Saving  of  mileage  for  cream-shipping 
f armors • 

Ready  money  for  cream  adds  to  Prairietown ’s 
cash  business. 

Employee’s  wages  have  the  same  effect. 
Running  costs  of  plant  add  to  town’s 
business . 

Improvement  in  type  of  livestock,  and 
conditions  under  which  cream  is 
produced . 
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8  4. 

Freight  transportation  -  Answer  may 
properly  include  reference  to: 

Squaws  as  burden  carriers. 

Dog  sleds. 

Horses  with  pole-drag. 

Canoes,  York-boats,  etc. 

Scows  on  rivers. 

Oxen  and  prairie  schooner. 

Pack  mules. 

Horses  and  grain  box. 

Railways . 

Motor  trucks  and  trailers. 

Aeroplanes . 

Eight  such  references  make  a  complete 
answer.  For  mere  enumeration,  not 
more  than  half  marks. 

8  5. 

Radio. 

For: 

1. 

Enables  national  leaders  to  appeal  to 

2. 

the  fair-play  of  other  nations. 

Leaves  national  leaders  no  excuse  for 
keeping  their  people  in  ignorance  of 

3. 

developments . 

Prevents  any  bungling  of  moves  due  to 

4. 

delayed  or  lost  messages. 

Enables  the  upholders  of  peaceful 
negotiation  to  rally  public  opinion. 

Against : 

1. 

Enables  national  leaders  to  inflame 

2. 

passions  in  their  own  people  and  in 
foreign  countries. 

Is  as  potent  for  spreading  lies  as 

3. 

for  spreading  facts. 

Can  be  just  as  useful  to  war-makers 
in  controlling  war-activity  as  to 

4. 

peacemakers . 

Diplomacy  averted  war  in  1939  after 
radio  had  failed. 

12  6. 

Example  of  satisfactory  answer: 

The  Chinese  silk-producer  buys 
his  silk-worm  eggs  in  the  spring; 
they  are  sold  on  gummy  sheets.  He 

' 
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lays  each  sheet  in  a  basket  in  a 
warm,  dark  hatching  room.  In  two  weeks 
the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  producer  feeds 
the  tiny  worms  with  tender,  shredded 
mulberry  leaves,  from  which  the 
worms  suck  the  juice.  Thus  they  are 
fed  every  two  hours.  For  seventeen 
days  the  laborious  feeding,  and 
clearing  away  of  stale  leaves  goes 
on,  and  the  worms  must  be  carefully 
guarded  from  draughts,  light  and 
noise. 

Then,  one  at  a  time  they  become 
ripe  for  spinning,  and  are  transferred 
to  twigs,  on  which  they  are  taken 
outdoors  by  day,  and  taken  in  for 
the  night.  When  the  cocoons  are  spun, 
they  may  be  either  scalded  or  smoked 
to  kill  the  worms,  and  the  girls  of 
the  family  will  unwing  the  silk 
strands  and  rewind  them  on  spools. 

Each  cocoon  yields  from  500  to  1000 
yards  of  silk  thread.  The  raw  silk 
thus  obtained  is  shipped  to  the 
weaving  mills  all  over  the  world, 
and  there  woven  like  other  textiles 
on  power-driven  machines  into  cloth. 

1  7.  (a)  British  North  America  Act. 

2  (b)  In  1867,  by  the  British  Parliament. 

6  ( c )  (1)  Because  unemployment,  now  a 

major  national  problem,  cannot 
under  the  Act  be  dealt  with  by 
Canadian  Parliament. 

(2)  Because  education  and  other  social 
services  have  become  too  expensive 
to  be  borne  by  the  less  wealthy 
provinces  unaided. 

(3)  Because  the  Dominion  cannot  at 
present  make  laws  to  remedy 
industrial  abuses  revealed  by  the 
Stevens  Commission. 

(4)  Because  under  the  B.  N.  A.  Act 
it  is  difficult  to  distribute 
fairly  the  benefits  of  Canada’s 
tariff  policy;  hence  tendency 
to  break  apart. 
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8 


8.  1.  Nile. 

2.  Niagara. 

3.  St.  Lawrence. 

4.  Yangtse. 

5.  Uruguay. 

6.  Clyde. 

7.  Saguenay. 

8.  Ganges. 

9.  Mersey. 

10.  Irawaddi. 

11.  Saskatchewan. 

12.  Mississippi. 

9 .  For : 

Four  good  arguments  required  in  all. 
Allow  two  marks  for  each. 

1.  Land-hungry  people  have  to  expand  by 
war  or  emigrate  peacefully. 

2.  Half  empty  territories  are  a  constant 
provocation  to  attack;  therefore 
should  be  settled. 

3.  A  great  continent  with  a  mixed 
population  living  in  peace  and  good 
order  will  be  a  good  influence  and 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

4.  Free  migration  is  a  natural  process 
continuous  throughout  history.  The 
attempt  to  block  it  is  a  provocation 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  war. 

Against : 

1.  Land-hungry  people  create  their  own 
hardships  by  encouraging  large  families. 

2.  To  fill  up  our  territory  would  not 
solve  the  problem  of  over-crowding. 

The  pressure  would  again  be  just  as 
great  in  half  a  century. 

3.  Immigrants  are  likely  to  carry 
European  political  fads  with  them. 

They  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  of  the 
countries  they  enter. 

4.  Efficient  development  within  each 
country,  with  sensible  trading 
practices,  would  do  more  for  world 
peace  than  any  amount  of  transmigration. 
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1  10. 

3 

3 

3 

2  11. 

3 

1 

3 


(a)  Neville  Chamberlain,  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain. 

(b)  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 

(c)  Germany  by  the  seizure  of  Austria  and 
Sudetanland.  (Accept  one) 

Italy  by  the  conquest  of  Abyssinia 
and  Albania. 

Japan  by  the  invasion  of  China. 

(d)  Answer  to  be  framed  by  sub-examiners 
in  Committee. 

(a)  Because  the  German  government  has  set 
out  to  remove  Jewish  people  from  the 
Reich;  other  countries  too  such  as 
Italy  and  Hungary,  have  passed  laws 
intended  to  drive  Jews  out  of  their 
home  s . 

(b)  In  1917  Earl  Balfour  declared  the 
intention  of  the  British  government 
to  make  a  home  for  the  Jews  in  their 
old  native  land  Palestine.  For  years 
after  the  Great  War  Jews  did  settle 
there. 

(c)  The  Arabs  of  the  wild  lands  surrounding 
Palestine  have  for  years  been  raiding 
and  destroying  the  colonies  and  works 
of  the  Jews  because  they  feel  that  it 
is  their  own  good  country  which  is 
being  given  to  the  Jews. 

(d)  Advantages 

It  is  far  from  the  part  of  the  world 
where  anti-Jewish  passions  have  raged 
for  many  centuries. 

It  has  a  warm  climate  well  diversified 
for  Agriculture  by  the  slope  of  the 
mountains.  It  has  a  great  rainfall 
and  abundant  unexploited  fertility, 
which  Jewish  wealth  could  develop  to 
great  advantage. 

Disadvantages 

Its  primitive  state  of  development 
chiefly  under  Indian  labor  suggests 
that  it  is  not  a  good  place  for 
Europeans  to  make  their  homes.  The 
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Jews  do  not  need  new  investment  fields; 
they  need  a  place  to  live, 

(Accept  any  three  valid  ideas  as  a  full 
answer  for  (d) , ) 

10  12.  Eg.,  R.  J.  Manion  is  the  new  leader  of 

the  Conservative  party,  and  of  the 
opposition  at  Ottawa  succeeding  Mr. 

R.  B.  Bennett. 

Douglas  Corrigan  flew  from  the  United 
States  to  Ireland  in  1938  in  a  cheap 
aeroplane;  he  pretended  he  had  flown 
East  by  mistake. 

Dr.  Norman  Bethune  introduced  blood- 
transfusion  as  a  new  branch  of  army 
medical  service  in  the  Spanish  War. 

Others : 

Kamal  Ataturk  -  Turkish  Dictator,  died 
recently. 

Edward  Benes  -  Former  President  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Yon  Ribbentrop  -  Nazi  Foreign  Minister. 
Montagu  Norman  -  Chairman  of  Bank  of 
England. 

Edouard  Daladier  -  Prime  Minister  of 
France • 

Jun  Smuts  -  Former  Prime  Minister,  South 
Africa. 

For  bare  fact,  1  mark;  for  suitable 
placing  in  the  present  picture  of  world 
affairs,  2  marks. 

False, 

True . 

False. 

False. 

True. 

True. 

True . 

False. 

True. 

True . 

4  14.  (a)  Reference  should  be  made  descriptively, 

not  by  mere  enumeration,  to 

(a)  long  hours  and  slave  wages, 

(b)  employment  of  young  children, 

(c)  employment  of  women,  e.g.,  as 
truck  haulers. 


10 


13. 


(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 

(k) 

(l) 
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3 


1 

3 


6 


(d)  foul  and  dangerous  workshop 
conditions . 

(e)  ’Living-in’  conditions  next  door 
to  slavery, 

(f)  piece-work  exploitation. 

(b)  Francis  Place  revealed  to  workers  the 
power  they  could  wield  through  trade 
unions  and  strikes. 

Robert  Owen  put  into  practice  the  idea 
that  a  firm  could  give  its  workmen  a 
good  living,  and  a  loyal  personal 
interest  in  the  business,  and  still 
make  money. 

Lord  Shaftsbury  by  his  own  courage 
and  patience  induced  Parliament  to  pass 
Acts  by  which  workers  in  factories  were 
limited  to  a  ten  hour  day;  children 
were  protected  from  cruel  forms  of  labor; 
and  Factory  Inspectors  were  appointed 
to  see  that  the  Factory  Laws  were  obeyed. 
(Accept  reference  to  Factory  Acts  as 
sufficient ) 

(c)  The  "Stevens”  Commission,  or  Royal 
Commission  on  Price  Spreads. 

(d)  1.  Under-payment  of  manufacturers  by 

chain  stores,  compelling  them  to 
deliver  goods  at  unreasonably  low 
prices . 

2.  Under  this  pressure  full-time 
employment  of  skilled  workers  for 
wages  so  low  that  they  had  to  get 
relief  while  working. 

3.  Evasion  of  minimum  wage  laws  by 
employing  two  or  more  girls  on  one 
wage  cheque. 

4.  Sale  of  watered  stock  by  large  firms 
to  their  employees. 

5.  Unfair  treatment  of  tobacco  and  cattle 
producers  by  packing  firms  who  were 
making  enormous  profits. 

6.  Exploiting  girls  as  ’’learners"  and 
dismissing  them  when  they  qualified 
for  legal  wages. 

15.  (a)  Reduction  of  public  expenditures. 

More  rapid  transaction  of  business. 

Less  lobbying  and  local  influence  to 
obstruct  good  legislation. 
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Larger  constituencies  more  likely  to 
bring  out  superior  representatives. 

(b)  The  mass  of  committee  work  in  the 
House  requires  the  present  number  to 
do  the  work  efficiently. 

A  smaller  legislature  would  make  the 
Cabinet  too  powerful  for  the  public 
welfare . 

If  constituencies  were  greatly  enlarged, 
their  representatives  could  not  keep 
the  citizens  properly  informed. 

(Accept  three  points  in  each  part  as 
full  answer) 

16.  (a)  Senate. 

(b)  reeve. 

(c)  five  years. 

(d)  budget. 

(e)  Deputy  Minister. 

(f)  divisions. 

(g)  sheriff. 

( h )  Governor-General. 

17.  (a)  1.  Per  capita  wealth  consists  chiefly 

of  lands,  buildings,  railways  and 
industrial  plants  which  cannot  be 
used  for  money. 

2.  The  per  capita  wealth  does  not  mean 
that  each  person  has  $  2412.  So 
much  wealth  is  owned  by  large 
corporations  that  there  are  five 
millions  of  people  who  have  very 
little. 

(Any  two  good  points) 

(b)  10 %  is  absurd.  1%  would  be  too  high. 
Under  our  present  economic  order  "our 
people"  do  not  get  the  benefit  of 
radium,  gold  and  other  precious  metals 
found  under  the  soil. 

The  pulpwood  resources  of  the  far  north 
are  too  remote  for  economical 
extraction  and  transportation. 

"Teeming  populations"  does  not  properly 
describe  Canadian  cities;  and  all  of 
these  have  fish  supplies  much  nearer 
them.  (4  times  2) 
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8  18. 


Accept  any  of  these  with  award  of 
two  points. 

(a)  Annual  interest  too  high  under  the 
best  conditions. 

(b)  Producing  capacity  of  the  land 
perhaps  low. 

(c)  He  may  have  taken  on  too  big  a  load 
of  production  costs  e.g.,  machinery, 
buildings . 

(d)  Collapse  of  prices  1930-33  without 
any  reduction  of  his  debt  load. 

(e)  Crop  failure  due  to  drought,  hail, 
frost . 

(f)  Personal  misfortune  such  as  family 
illness  or  death.  (4  times  3) 
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3)  General  Test,  1959. 


Time  -  45  minutes. 


PART  A 

Write  the  number  corresponding  to  the  correct 
answer  in  the  brackets  on  the  right. 

1.  The  word  meaning  nearly  the  opposite  of  joy 
is  (1)  pleasure  (2)  sorrow  (3)  misfortune 

(4)  anger  (5)  laughter.  (  ) 

2.  If  a  box  is  too  small  to  hold  a  long  or  a 
fat  animal,  and  if  it  contains  one  animal 
now,  we  may  be  sure  the  animal  is  (1)  long 

(2)  fat  (3)  neither  (4)  both.  (  ) 

3.  This  evening  we  shall  have  either  hot  soup, 
apple  dumplings,  apricots  or  cake.  There 
is  no  fire  and  no  fruit.  What  shall  we 
have?  (1)  apricots  (2)  cake  (3)  dumplings 

(4)  soup.  (  ) 

4.  The  poplar  tree  is  taller  than  the  juniper, 
but  shorter  than  the  spruce.  The  ash  is 
shorter  than  the  poplar.  Which  tree  is 
tallest?  (1)  ash  (2)  poplar  (3)  juniper 


(4)  spruce.  (  ) 

5.  I  judged  by  the  resentment  in  his  voice 
that  he  must  have  felt  (1)  insulted 

(2)  flattered  (3)  pleased  (4)  elated 

(5)  frightened.  (  ) 

6.  In  spite  of  his  poverty  he  remained 

(1)  humble  (2)  contented  (3)  miserable 

(4)  ignorant  (5)  pessimistic.  (  ) 

7.  The  ambush  was  so  skilfully  constructed 
as  to  be  almost  (1)  spherical 

(2)  impenetrable  (3)  indefensible 

(4)  undiscernible  (5)  submerged.  (  ) 

8.  His  predicament  was  such  that  he  could  not 
be  (l)  betrayed  (2)  involved  (3)  extricated 

(4)  implicated  (5)  reproved.  (  ) 

9.  An  oblong  table  is  (1)  rectangular 

(2)  triangular  (3)  circular  (4)  square 

(5)  pentagonal.  (  ) 
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10.  His  obvious  immaturity  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  his  (1)  impulsiveness  (2)  sagacity 

(3)  youthfulness  (4)  fickleness  (5)  agility.  (  ) 

11.  Sordid  surroundings  are  very  likely  to  be 
(1)  dirty  (2)  neat  (3)  pleasant  (4)  exciting 

(5)  contagious.  (  ) 

12.  The  contemplative  individual  is  inclined  to 
(1)  rashness  (2)  despondency  (3)  impulsiveness 

(4)  reflection  (5)  absent-mindedness.  (  ) 

13.  Although  she  is  spiteful  by  nature  her  reply 
was  (l)  catty  (2)  cutting  (3)  sarcastic 

(4)  malicious  (5)  gracious.  (  ) 

14.  To  conciliate  means  to  (1)  anger  (2)  mollify 

(3)  harry  (4)  destroy  (5)  mortify.  (  ) 

15.  The  word  that  means  most  nearly  the  opposite 
of  stately  is  (1)  unadorned  (2)  majestic 

(3)  dignified  (4)  unimposing  (5)  lovely.  (  ) 

16.  Clover  is  to  cattle  as  nectar  is  to 

(1)  flowers  (2)  bees  (3)  sweetness  (4)  milk 

(5)  dogs.  (  ) 

17.  Reveal  is  to  conceal  as  confusion  is  to 

(1)  turmoil  (2)  emotion  (3)  order  (4)  secrecy 

(5)  sin.  (  ) 

PART  B 

Put  the  correct  answer  in  each  blank. 

1.  A  man  sold  a  6  -  acre  plot  for  $  150.  How 

much  was  this  for  each  acre?  Ans.(  ) 

2.  A  board  3  feet  6  inches  long  is  cut  into 
six  pieces  of  equal  length.  How  long  must 

each  piece  be?  Ans.(  ) 

3.  Clara  bought  3£  yards  of  cloth  for  40 
cents  a  yard.  How  much  change  should  she 

receive  from  a  $  5.00  bill?  Ans.(  ) 

4.  A  newsboy  pays  3^  oents  for  each  paper 
that  he  sells  for  5  cents.  How  much  money 

does  he  gain  if  he  sells  100  papers?  Ans.(  ) 
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5. 

Which  fraction  is  the  larger,  8/9  or 

9/10? 

Ans .  ( 

) 

6  • 

If  2§  yards  of  ribbon  cost  16  cents,  what 
will  10  yards  cost? 

Ans .  ( 

) 

7. 

How  many  times  is  0.01  contained  in  10? 

Ans.  ( 

) 

8. 

A  fountain  pen  costs  $  1.25  and  a  pencil 
costs  $  0.05.  How  many  times  as  much  as 
a  pencil  does  a  fountain  pen  cost? 

Ans.  ( 

) 

9. 

Ten  pounds  of  sugar  cost  $  0.84.  At  this 
same  price,  what  would  2§  pounds  of  sugar 

cost? 

Ans.  ( 

) 

PART  G 

1.  Which  word  in  each  group  given  below  means 
something  most  unlike  the  other  three  in  the 
group?  Put  its  number  in  the  bracket  at  the 
right . 

Example:  (1)  red  (2)  fat  (3)  blue  (4)  green  (2) 


(a) 

(l)fork 

( 2 ) bottle 

(3)spoon 

(4)knife  ( 

) 

(b) 

(l)herd 

(2)flock 

(3) swarm 

(4) antelope ( 

) 

(c) 

(l)forget 

(2)reoollect 

(3)recall 

( 4 )  remembe  r  ( 

) 

(d) 

(l)bottle 

(2)vase 

(3)sieve 

(4)jug  ( 

) 

(e) 

(1) come 

(2) approach 

(3 ) advance 

(4)retreat  ( 

) 

If) 

(l)merry 

(2)moody 

(3) cheerful 

(4)gay  ( 

) 

(g) 

( 1 ) pup 

(2)horse 

(3 ) calf 

(4)kitten  { 

) 

(h) 

(l)poster 

(2)magazine 

(3)book 

(4) pamphlet ( 

) 

(i) 

(1) spoke 

( 2 ) hub 

(3)puncture 

(4)tire  ( 

) 

(j) 

(1) furtive 

(2)sly 

(3 ) secret 

(4) cautious ( 

) 

2.  One  word  does  not  belong  in  the  following  group. 

Which  is  it?  (1)  flabby  (2)  brittle  (3)  elastic 

(4)  talkative  (5)  flexible.  (  ) 
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3.  Which  of  the  six  statements  below  means  the 
same  as  this  proverb: 

"Catch  the  bear  before  you  sell  his  skin"?  {  ) 

(1)  Don't  kill  the  goose  to  get  the  eggs. 

(2)  Provide  against  misfortune. 

(3)  Donft  count  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched. 

(4)  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones. 

(5)  Old  men  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their 
money. 

(6)  He  sets  a  fox  to  keep  his  geese. 

4.  Which  one  of  the  above  six  statements  means  the 
same  as  "The  older  the  goose  the  harder  to 

pluck"?  (  ) 

5.  Which  one  means  the  same  as  -  "Lay  by 

something  for  a  rainy  day"?  (  ) 


PART  D 

Try  to  find  how  the  numbers  in  each  row  are  made  up 
and  then  write  on  the  blank  lines  at  the  end  of 
each  row  the  two  numbers  that  should  come  next. 


Examples : 


5, 

10, 

20, 

40, 

80, 

160, 

320 

90, 

5, 

88, 

10, 

86, 

15, 

84 

(1) 

3, 

6, 

9, 

12, 

15, 

18, 

(2) 

81, 

74, 

67, 

60, 

53, 

46, 

(3) 

24, 

24, 

21, 

21, 

18, 

18, 

(4) 

10, 

16, 

20, 

12, 

30, 

8, 

(5) 

30, 

10, 

60, 

20, 

90, 

30, 

(6) 

40, 

9, 

42, 

8, 

44, 

7, 

(7) 

6, 

7, 

9, 

12, 

16, 

21, 

(8) 

4, 

8, 

12, 

16, 

20, 

24, 

(9) 

30, 

27, 

29, 

26, 

28, 

25, 

640 

20 
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(10) 

10, 

5, 

15 

(11) 

15, 

2, 

17 

(12) 

100, 

81, 

64 

(13) 

20, 

21, 

19 

(14) 

1. 

4, 

3 

(15) 

81, 

27, 

54 

(16) 

1, 

2, 

2 

(IV) 

JL 

2  » 

1* , 

4* 

(18) 

10, 

1, 

5 

(19) 

5, 

17, 

8 

(20) 

1, 

3, 

7 

7i,  22*,  Hi, 

3,  20,  4, 

49,  36,  25, 

20,  18,  19, 

12,  9,  36, 

18,  36,  12, 

4 ,  4 ,  12 , 

13*  ,  40*,  121*, 

1  pi  i 

2  >  “2  »  -4  > 

13,  11,  9, 

15,  31,  63, 

PAST  E 


Write  the  word  which  is  indicated  by  each  of  the 
following  definitions.  The  word  must  contain  as 
many  letters  as  the  number  shown  in  brackets 
before  the  space  for  writing  your  answer. 

Example  -  An  expanse  of  salt  water.  (5) . . 


1.  To  move  quickly  on  foot.  (3) 

2.  A  public  burial  place;  a  graveyard.  (8) 

3.  The  luminous  part  of  an  ignited  candle.  (5) 

4.  An  ornament  worn  about  the  wrist.  (8) 

5.  To  mend  a  broken  article,  (6) 

6.  A  stagnant  pond  of  water.  (3) 

7.  Any  substance  used  to  entice  fish  to  the  hook. (4) 

8.  A  kind  of  very  large  nail.  (3) 

9.  The  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  (9) 

timber. 


: 


' 


: 


.  * 


i 


*  ,  « 

„  • 

. 


K 


10.  A  noose  or  loop  or  wire  to  catch  rabbits. 

11.  One  who  dwells  near  to  another.  (8) 

12.  The  paste  of  bread,  pie,  or  the  like. 


PART  F 

Y/rite  the  correct  answers  in  the  brackets. 

1.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  0.1  foot? 

2.  If  a  boy  can  run  6  feet  in  ^  of  a  second, 
how  many  feet  can  he  run  in  4  seconds? 

3.  of  |  800  is  the  same  as  4 $  of  what 
amount  of  money? 

4.  How  many  sheets  of  paper  each  4  inches 
by  3  inches  are  needed  to  cover  the  top 
of  a  desk  4  feet  by  3  feet? 

5.  If  10  boxes  full  of  apples  weigh  400 
pounds  and  each  box  when  empty  weighs  6 
pounds,  how  many  pounds  do  the  apples 
weigh? 

6.  Frank  is  2  years  younger  than  Tom.  Tom 
is  3  years  older  than  Dick.  How  many 
years  younger  than  Frank  is  Dick? 

7.  If  the  following  words  were  arranged  in 
numerical  order,  what  would  be  the 
middle  letter  of  the  middle  word? 
five,  nine,  six,  eight,  seven. 

8.  Two  pounds  of  sand  are  mixed  evenly  with 
six  pounds  of  sugar.  How  many  pounds  of 
the  mixture  must  I  take  to  get  2  pounds 
of  sugar? 

9.  How  many  times  does  the  minute  hand  of 
a  clock  pass  the  hour  hand  between 
2.30  p.  m.  and  6.30  p.  m.? 


(5) 
or  (9) 
(5) 

Ans .  ( 
Ans .  ( 
Ans .  ( 

Ans .  ( 

Ans .  ( 

Ans .  ( 

Ans .  ( 

Ans .  ( 

Ans .  ( 


81  Total  marks 
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